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mdeiing  turning  table  special  machine 
operations  ;  drilling  -  chamfering  - 
reaming  417  in.  dia.  +  .008 
workpieces  2  types  of  compressor 
cylinder  bodies  tor  refrigerators 
material  :  cast-iron 
production  :  80  pieces  per  hour. 
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tings.  Riotous  nature  and  peace  everywhere. 
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Summit  Unconsummated 


The  four  heads  of  government  who  met  in  Paris  last  May 
for  the  summit  meeting,  all  declared  that  though  the 
meeting  had  to  be  postponed  sine  die,  it  would  certainly 
be  necessary  to  reconvene  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The 
deferred  hope  of  this  abortive  meeting,  generally  described 
as  “the  summit  that  never  was”,  made  the  public  heart  sick 
indeed.  Yet  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  U-2  incident 
and  the  consequent  Rasso- American  altercation  would  only 
a  couple  of  years  ago  have  spelt  a  major  crisis  and  world¬ 
wide  panic.  In  mid- 1960,  the  cold  war  psychosis  has  clearly 
lost  its  grip  on  people's  minds.  In  spite  of  the  disappointment, 
the  demand  everywhere  is  that  governments  must  persevere  in 
seeking  an  East-West  detente. 

In  Paris  Prime  Minister  Khrushchev’s  curt  refusal  even  to 
start  the  talks  till  President  Eisenhower  had  made  proper 
amends  for  the  violation  of  Soviet  air  space  was  greatly  re¬ 
gretted  by  both  Macmillan  and  de  Gaulle.  Neither  Britain 
nor  France  gave  their  unqualified  support  to  the  Americans, 
who,  while  admitting  the  flight,  refused  to  proffer  a  formal, 
adequate  apology,  and  thus  made  a  summit  meeting 
impossible.  Western  Governments  and  ob.servcrs,  however, 
turned  the  situation  upside  down  and  blamed  Khru.shchev’s 
insensitivity  to  Eisenhower’s  need  to  preserve  “face”. 
Khru.shchev’s  blunt  and  wounding  remarks  were  presented  as 
very  nearly  the  .sole  reason  for  the  breakdown. 

Yet  it  was  only  in  the  US  that  an  official  inquest  on  the 
summit  failure  had  to  be  held.  The  evidence  of  oflicials  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  as  well  as  the  corn- 
mens  of  responsible  Americans  suggest  that  the  breakdown 
had  not  been  entirely  unforeseen,  but  was  in  fact  inherent  in 
the  situation — if  not  actually  planned.  Many  weeks  before 
the  Paris  rendezvous,  US  Secretary  of  State  Herter  made  a 
public  statement  to  the  effect  that  no  substantive  agreement 
would  be  possible  at  the  talks.  The  entire  Western  world  for 
months  before  the  meeting  had  chorused  that  no  concrete 
agreements  were  to  be  expected  on  any  issue  at  this  “first” 
meeting.  Is  it  under  the  circumstances  so  surprising  that  the 
Russians  responded  with  the  deepest  suspicions,  which  could 
only  have  seemed  fully  confirmed  by  Washington’s  subsequent 
behaviour? 

After  the  shooting  down  of  the  U-2  spying  plane,  American 
spokesmen,  including  the  President  himself,  declared  it  was 
“intolerable”  that  the  US  should  not  be  perfectly  entitled  to 
find  out  by  any  means  they  chose  what  the  Russians  were  up 
to,  even  inside  their  own  country.  It  may  be  possible  to  make 
out  a  case  for  amending  international  law  since  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions  of  the  conquest  of  space  create  all  sorts 


of  new  problems,  among  them  that  of  deciding  whether  the 
inviolability  of  another  country’s  air  space  is  unlimited  in 
height.  Under  existing  conditions,  however,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  Americans  did  violate  international 
law.  Eisenhower  himself  confronted  in  Paris  by  Khrushchev 
implicitly  admitted  it  by  promising  to  suspend  the  flights,  at 
least  for  the  remaining  months  of  his  presidency.  No  country, 
however  small,  with  its  self-respect  intact,  could  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  such  an  affront  to  its  sovereignty.  Khrushchev’s 
calculated  rudeness  to  Eisenhower  was  certainly  not  without 
plenty  of  provocation. 

The  Russian  ability  to  shoot  down  the  Lockheed  U-2  at 
68,(XX)  feet  was  in  itself  regarded  as  a  diplomatic  reverse  for 
America,  a  point  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  view 
of  the  elaborate  arguments  put  forward  by  the  Americans  to 
try  to  prove  that  the  Russians  could  not  have  done  it  at  that 
height.  After  the  accurate  bring  of  Russian  long-range 
ballistic  missiles  into  the  Pacific  last  year,  the  shooting  down 
of  the  U-2  was  another  proof  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
pulling  ahead  in  the  missiles  race.  Nor  did  the  Soviet 
launching  of  a  four-and-a-half  ton  space  ship  just  before  the 
Paris  meeting  do  anything  to  reassure  the  Pentagon.  Defence 
.Secretary  Gates  and  his  advisers  must  have  felt  a  certain  lack 
of  equilibrium  between  the  two  giant  powers,  which  they  may 
have  believed  they  could  correct  by  ordering  from  Paris  on 
the  eve  of  the  summit,  a  world-wide  alert  of  American  military 
forces.  This  was  either  a  piece  of  unbelievably  crass  stupidity 
and  funk,  or  else  a  deliberate  move  to  wreck  the  conference. 

To  counteract  Soviet  advantages  from  their  long-range 
rockets,  the  US  strategists  have  been  hastening  to  establish 
advanced  bases  for  their  medium-range  rockets  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  their  allies,  and  to  equip  the  West  German  army  with 
nuclear  weapons.  It  is  not  necessary  to  understand  anything 
about  Communism  to  recognise  that  the  Soviet  Union  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  allow  the  Western  powers  an  advance 
post  in  West  Berlin,  right  inside  its  own  defence  area.  In 
the  Camp  David  talks  last  year.  President  Eisenhower  agreed 
with  Khrushchev  that  the  Berlin  position  was  “anomalous” 
and  should  be  reviewed  at  the  summit  meeting,  but  Dr. 
Adenauer  and  the  Pentagon  had  other  ideas,  so  the  President 
dropped  it.  Following  the  Russian  warning  that  spy-flight 
bases  would  be  attacked  with  rockets,  Japan,  Pakistan  and 
Norway  all  remonstrated  with  the  American  authorities 
against  the  use  of  their  territories  for  spying  purposes.  In 
compensation  for  the  reduced  value  of  some  of  its  oversea 
ba.ses,  the  US  now  plans  to  maintain  a  larger  number  of 
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bombers  in  the  air  all  round  the  clock,  keeping  them  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  move  from  one  airfield  to  another,  and  including 
civil  airfields,  too,  in  these  operations.  The  British  air  force 
may  also  become  involved  in  them.  Dr.  Adenauer’s  army  is 
to  be  equipped  with  Polaris  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads 
from  the  US. 

In  spite  of  these  brave  measures,  however,  the  West  remains 
incapable  of  “negotiating  from  a  position  of  strength”,  nor 
can  it  continue  indefinitely  to  hold  Berlin  in  a  stalemate.  The 
question  of  Berlin  was  raised  by  Khrushchev  in  November 
1958,  and  still  remains  to  the  Russians  the  urgent  purpose  of 
any  summit  talk.  The  only  way  in  which  the  status  quo  could 
be  maintained  would  be  to  give  the  Russians,  by  practical 
negotiation  of  disarmament  and  the  ending  of  nuclear  tests, 
convincing  evidence  of  Western  sincerity  in  the  labours  for  a 
world  ditente.  The  West  will  have  to  do  some  quick  thinking 
if  it  is  to  make  any  headway,  since  the  Soviet  Union  continues 


to  hold  the  initiative  in  all  these  matters. 

Both  Washington  and  London  admit  that  Moscow  today 
represents  the  most  powerful  military  force  in  the  world 
Soviet  armed  might  is  not  deterred  by  the  retaliatory  weapons 
of  the  West.  Yet  the  Soviet  desire  for  peace  is  hardly  disputed 
by  anyone  (except  Washington) — a  combination  of  military 
might  with  peaceful  intentions  unique  in  history.  Whatever 
may  be  the  ulterior  motives  in  these  intentions,  the  Soviet 
Union  at  any  rate  is  realistic  enough  to  recognise  and  allow 
itself  to  be  guided  by  the  overwhelming  world  opinion  in 
favour  of  peace.  The  US  administration  on  the  contrary 
.seems  almost  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  insulting  and 
flouting  world  opinion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  new 
administration,  be  it  Democratic  or  Republican,  will  have 
enough  confidence  in  itself  and  in  the  resilience  of  its  own 
institutions  also  to  pursue  a  policy  that  not  only  is  genuinely 
peaceful,  but  also  can  he  seen  to  be  peaceful. 


Comment 


Storm  around  Kishi 

There  are  two  interesting  factors  in  connection  with  the 
crisis  in  Japan  which  led  to  the  cancellation  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  visit.  The  first  is  the  extent  of  the 
pressure  kept  up  by  the  demonstrators.  Over  most  issues  in 
almost  any  country  demonstrators  are  content  to  make  their 
protest  once  or  twice  and  to  leave  it  at  that,  especially  if  those 
that  gather  to  protest  are  conspicuously  in  a  minority.  In 
Japan  the  strikes  and  demonstrations  have  been  going  on  for 
a  month  with  increasing  support,  and  generally  in  an  orderly 
manner.  This  must  signify  that  feelings  are  running  con¬ 
sistently  high  all  the  time;  that  the  urge  to  protest  is  not  just 
a  passing  phase  but  a  sign  of  deep-rooted  fear  and 
dissatisfaction. 

The  second  interesting  factor  is  that  many  of  those  who 
have  gathered  together  to  voice  their  fears  about  the  Japan  - 
United  States  Security  Treaty  are  not  supporters  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  Japan  or  who  are  not  even  anti-American. 
There  are  members  of  the  public,  students,  and  even  some 
overt  supporters  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  own  Liberal  Party. 

What  then  is  the  common  basis  of  the  protests?  The 
Socialist  Party;  Sohyo,  the  general  council  of  Japanese  trade 
unions;  dissident  Liberal  Party  members;  and  a  fair  cross- 
section  of  the  public  are  united  in  one  thing — opposition  to 
Mr.  Kishi,  the  Prime  Minister.  For  a  long  time  there  has 
been  growing  concern  about  the  direction  in  which  he  was 
leading  the  country,  and  the  Security  Treaty  was  the  spark 
which  set  off  the  explosive.  Feelings  against  President 
Eisenhower  are  not  personal,  nor  are  they,  in  the  main,  anti- 
American.  It  is  simply  that  the  Eisenhower  visit  had  been 
seen  as  a  buttress  for  Kishi’s  prestige,  and  partly  as  an  un¬ 
timely  intervention  into  Japan’s  domestic  crisis. 

The  Socialists  are  opposed  to  the  Security  Treaty  because 
they  believe — with  justification — that  it  will  involve  Japan 
more  closely  in  America’s  anti-Communist  orbit.  Missile 
bases  in  and  around  Japan  can  only  provoke  hostile  reactions 
from  their  closest  neighbours,  China  and  Russia,  which  have 
been  growing  since  the  failure  of  the  Summit  conference. 


The  provocative  incident  of  the  U-2  has  also  had  its  reaction 
in  Japan,  from  which  this  spy  plane  is  known  to  have  made 
flights  in  the  past.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  suggest  that 
the  Japanese  are  moving  towards  a  neutralist  outlook,  but  it 
would  not  be  wrong  to  say  that,  while  wishing  to  remain  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  United  States,  they  want  at  all  costs 
to  avoid  a  direct  commitment  in  the  cold  war. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  all  than  opposition  to  Kishi’s 
determination  to  ratify  the  pact.  The  Prime  Minister  has 
become  increasingly  identified  with  the  powerful  business 
elements  in  the  country  who  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
closer  relations  with  the  United  States  because  their  bank 
accounts  will  benefit  from  the  building  of  military  installations 
that  will  follow  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  It  is  the  business¬ 
men  who  have  skimmed  the  cream  from  the  large  American 
loans  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  the  business  cartels  who 
manipulated  politics  and  political  issues  to  their  own 
advantage  in  Japan’s  inglorious  past.  This  is  the  path  Kishi 
is  taking,  and  it  is  one  in  which  a  great  many  Japanese  see 
looming  dangers. 

Kishi’s  tactics  in  bundling  the  Security  Treaty  through  the 
Diet  was  the  i.ssue  which  really  drove  his  opponents  to  protest, 
and  the  strength  of  the  support  they  have  picked  up  on  the 
way  shows  that  the  Japanese  have  a  high  regard  for  demo¬ 
cratic  methods.  Aware  of  the  feelings  about  the  Security 
Treaty,  Kishi  deliberately  failed  to  summon  those  members 
of  the  Diet  opposed  to  the  pact  to  the  session  at  which  the 
Treaty  was  passed  on  May  20.  Not  only  were  the  Socialists 
excluded,  but  also  a  number  of  his  own  party  whom  he  knew 
were  critical  of  the  pact. 

In  addition,  it  has  become  known  in  Japan  that  the  US 
State  Department  has  advised  Kishi  to  take  immediate  and 
resolute  steps  in  order  to  escape  a  fate  similar  to  the  one 
which  has  befallen  Syngman  Rhee  and  Menderes,  and  not  to 
wait  until  the  US  is  no  longer  able  to  assist  him.  There  has, 
therefore,  arisen  a  fear  in  Tokyo  that  Prime  Minister  Kishi, 
confronted  with  a  strong  opposition  on  the  question  of  the 
Security  Treaty,  may  resort  to  introducing  a  dictatorship  in 
Japan.  Attention  has  also  been  drawn  to  a  number  of  state- 
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merits  made  to  some  journalists  by  US  State  Department 
otJicials,  including  Under-Secretary  of  State  Parson.  These 
statements  appear  to  have  been  made  with  the  purpose  of 
preparing  American  public  opinion  for  the  idea  that  dictator¬ 
ship  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  present  situation  in  Japan  if  the 
country  is  to  be  saved  as  an  ally.  The  too  prolonged  insistence 
on  the  part  of  Washington  that  President  Eisenhower’s  visit 
should  not  be  cancelled,  was  explained  by  some  Tokyo  circles 
as  an  attempt  to  provoke  the  Japanese  opposition  to  such  an 
extent  that  Mr.  Kishi  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  intro¬ 
ducing  even  more  autocratic  methods.  These  rumours,  in  turn, 
intensified  unrest. 

The  demonstrations,  therefore,  must  be  viewed  as  not  only 
aimed  at  the  Security  Treaty  itself,  but  against  the  undemo¬ 
cratic  methods  of  the  Prime  Minister.  This  has  made  the 
crisis  so  deep  in  Japan.  With  all  the  newspapers  supporting 
the  demonstrators,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Kishi  can  last 
much  longer  in  office.  If  he  obstinately  persists,  Japan  will 
be  the  scene  of  even  more  violent  trouble. 


“  Little  Summit  ” 


The  Indonesian  proposals  for  an  “uncommitted  summit" 
have  been  studied  by  Presidents  Nasser  and  Tito  during 
their  meeting  in  June.  This  is  the  second  time  that  Indo¬ 
nesia  has  taken  the  initiative  to  mobilise  uncommitted  opinion, 
but  last  year's  attempts  to  convene  such  a  conference  failed, 
largely  because  of  Mr.  Nehru's'  coolness  to  the  suggestion. 
However,  even  without  India — which  in  any  case  would 
dominate  such  a  “little  summit" — a  united  appeal  of  some 
“neutralist”  nations  to  the  big  powers  to  take  active  steps  to 
promote  peace,  could  be  of  considerable  moral  and  even 
practical  significance. 


Nehru  Rebuffed 


ONE  day  last  month  India  learnt  with  surprise  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  in  Poona 
Nehru  had  been  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  Since 
independence  nothing  like  this  had  ever  happened  to  Nehru  in 
the  AICC  before.  The  issue  was  an  organisational  change  of 
the  Congress  Working  Committee,  popularly  called  the  Con¬ 
gress  High  Command,  which  is  increasingly  regarded  by  the 
ordinary  member  as  an  arbitrarily  acting  and  very  often 
reactionary  body.  This  has  led  to  demands  for  reform,  with 
the  proposal  that  a  section  of  the  Working  Committee  should 
be  elected  by  the  full  membership  of  the  AICC.  Nehru  him¬ 
self  thought  a  one-third  proportion  might  be  acceptable  as  a 
compromise  with  those  op,H)sing  any  change.  But  the  Con¬ 
gress  bosses  mustered  all  their  support  to  vote  down  Nehru, 
who  thereupon  left  his  place  on  the  platform  and  sat  with 
the  defeated  minority  bloc. 

In  the  post-Gandhi,  post-independent  years  in  which  the 
Congress  High  Command  has  been  in  office,  it  has  pro¬ 
gressively  moved  away  from  its  former  close  intimacy  with 
the  people.  Most  of  its  leading  personalities  have  become 
addicted  to  the  exercise  of  power,  from  New  Delhi  down  to 
the  State  capitals.  They  are  determined  not  to  give  way  on 
the  practice  that  the  Working  Committee  is  entirely  nominated 
by  the  Congress  President — a  practice  adopted  from  sheer 
necessity  in  the  fighting  days  of  the  Non-Cooperation  move¬ 
ment.  The  Congress  and  the  country  at  large  were  quite 
content  with  Gandhi's  final  dictum,  nor  was  it  questioned 
when  the  mantle  fell  on  Nehru's  shoulders.  But  when  less 
trusted  leaders  occupy  the  chair  vacated  by  these  giants,  the 
position  is  no  longer  tolerable. 

Indian  stability,  by  comparison  with  that  of  other  newly 
independent  states,  was  the  fruit  of  the  united  political  will 
of  the  people,  forged  in  the  three  decades  of  Gandhi's  leader¬ 
ship.  The  impetus  of  all  Nehru's  successes  in  leading  India 
into  ways  that  are  in  many  respects  revolutionary  is  based  on 
this  mass  will.  Nehru  and  many  others  in  India  feel  the 
tasks  ahead  in  planning,  industrialisation,  and  numeroas 
changes  in  social  relations  require  popular  leadership  within 
the  Congress  organisation  itself.  Therefore  the  feeling  is 
strong  in  India  that  the  Poona  rebuff  to  Nehru  cannot  be 
accepted  as  final. 


Tunku  Leads  Boycott 


The  news  that  Malaya  has  taken  the  first  steps  towards 
launching  an  official  boycott  of  South  African  goods 
came  on  the  same  day  as  the  announcement  by  Mr.  Ben 
Schoeman,  Minister  of  Transport  in  the  South  African 
Government,  that  the  effects  of  the  boycott  movement  over¬ 
seas  were  now  being  felt.  Taken  together,  the  impact  of  these 
two  items  have  been  considerable.  Until  only  recently,  the 
South  African  authorities  had  been  pooh-poohing  the  idea 
that  an  overseas  boycott  could  cripple  their  economy. 

The  boycott  movement  is  gathering  momentum  throughout 
the  world.  If  the  independent  African  states  succeed  in 
taking  concerted  action  against  the  Union  on  the  lines  pro¬ 
posed  at  last  month’s  conference  in  Addis  Ababa — which 
would  include  a  total  trade  boycott,  economic  sanctions  and 
an  oil  embargo — they  could  do  severe  damage  to  South 
Africa’s  economy,  and  give  many  supporters  of  apartheid 
second  thoughts. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  news  from  Malaya 
should  be  considered.  At  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers’ 
Conference  in  London,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  of  Malaya 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  implacable  hostility  to 
apartheid.  A  successful  Malayan  boycott  would  make  ^uth 
Africa  lose  about  £5  million  a  year.  Malaya,  with  a  favour¬ 
able  trade  balance,  would  lose  more,  but  measures  such  as 
this  which  are  morally  inspired  would  be  meaningless  if 
countries  and  people  were  not  prepared  to  make  sacrifices. 
At  home  the  Tunku  stands  to  gain  by  championing  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  African  and  coloured  population  of  South 
Africa  because  he  can  gain  the  support  of  those  to  the  left  of 
his  conservative  Alliance  party.  The  signs  are  that  his  stand¬ 
ing  in  his  own  country  has  already  increased  greatly  following 
his  activities  at  the  London  conference. 

The  Tunku  has  disclosed  that  he  intends  to  write  personally 
to  the  heads  of  Government  of  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  in  order  to  see  if  they  can  agree  on  a  common  policy. 
He  should  work  more  closely  with  the  conference  of  African 
states:  the  latter,  too,  should  cooperate  with  Asian  countries  in 
their  attempt  to  get  the  United  Nations  to  terminate  the  man¬ 
date  over  South-West  Africa.  However,  the  Tunku’s  recent 
suggestion  that  at  least  ten  seats  in  the  South  African  Assembly 
should  be  reserved  for  African  and  coloured  people,  to  be 
elected  on  a  communal  roll  basis,  falls  far  short  of  the 
demands  made  by  representatives  of  the  African  peoples 
themselves.  The  Tunku  should  stick  to  the  broad  approach — 
the  boycott,  sanctions,  diplomatic  isolation  of  the  Union — and 
hope  that  they  will  create  sufficient  pressure  in  the  country 
and  lead  to  a  change  in  policy. 
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AFRO-ASIANS  AT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

LORD  BIRD  WOOD 


WHEN  the  delegates  of  50  states  sat  down  in  1945  in 
conference  at  San  Francisco  to  thrash  out  the  terms 
of  an  Internationa]  Charter,  inevitably  they  laboured 
against  a  background  of  Hitler's  War.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
there  would  never  have  emerged  a  Security  Council  governed 
by  an  arbitrary  group  of  powers,  conveniently  labelled  ‘the 
Big  Five’.  Nevertheless  serious  efforts  were  made  to  attend 
to  regional  groups  and  interests,  so  that  such  terms  as  ‘equitable 
geographical  distribution’  and  ’representative  character’  were 
written  into  the  Charter,  obviously  with  influences  such  as  an 
Asian  or  Latin-American  bloc  in  mind.  To  this  extent  the 
emergence  of  a  group  representing  communities  not  confined 
to  a  single  ethnographical  region  and  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  across  to  the  China  Seas,  came  as  a  surprise.  It  was 
known  as  the  ‘Afro-Asian  bloc’  and  at  the  Fourteenth 
Assembly  in  the  autumn  of  1959  it  numbered  some  29,  states. 
This  year  it  will  be  reinforced  with  the  arrival  of  four  new 
recruits;  Togoland,  Nigeria.  Somalia  and  the  Cameroons. 

Thus,  the  Afro-Asians,  accounting  for  33  of  86  member 
states,  will  numerically  be  the  largest  bloc  at  the  United 
Nations;  and  the  question  arises  whether  their  power  and 
influence  will  be  proportionate  to  their  numbers. 

To  answer  this  question  we  should  note  the  manner  in 
which  the  group  has  developed.  In  broad  terms  we  may 
assume  that  the  motive  power  behind  such  cohesion  as  it  has 
achieved,  has  been  a  common  background  of  traditional 
colonialism.  The  term  ‘colonialism’  is  open  to  many  inter¬ 
pretations  and  the  experience  of  Indonesians  under  the  Dutch 
certainly  bore  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Arabs  under 
the  post-war  (1918)  influences  of  Britain  and  France.  Again, 
within  the  Arab  world  the  experience  of  those  who  accepted 
French  control  was  very  different  from  that  of  others  who 
were  associated  with  the  methods  of  the  British.  In  fact  the 
recognition  of  the  state  of  Israel,  regarded  inevitably  as  a 
Western  creation,  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  back¬ 
ground  to  Arab  confusions  and  doubts  concerning  colonialism. 
Within  this  context  we  should  recall  that,  at  a  time  when 
Indonesia  was  winning  her  independence  the  hard  way  in  a 
bitter  struggle  with  the  Dutch,  India  and  Pakistan  had 
achieved  sovereign  independent  status  in  comparative  harmony 
with  the  British  Government,  and  the  Arabs  were  accepting 
the  humiliation  of  failure  to  drive  the  Israelis  into  the  sea.  So 
far  as  these  scattered  interests  were  concerned,  the  period 
around  the  year  1948  was  signiflcant.  There  was  a  common 
denominator  of  colonial  content  in  these  varied  experiences 
which  ensured  that  when  the  new  states  arrived  for  the  first 
time  at  the  United  Nations,  they  were  able  to  agree  on  a 
common  approach  to  many  of  the  problems  which  found 
their  way  into  the  Assembly’s  agenda;  and  with  the  passing  of 
the  years  we  should  note  how  far  this  shared  interest  has  held 
them  together. 

As  the  great  family  of  nations  expands,  building,  as  we 
hope,  on  experience,  it  is  surely  a  principle  of  their  relation¬ 
ships  that  merely  to  share  the  same  dislike  of  a  policy  or  a 
power  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  their  permanent  cooperation 
and  identity  of  purpose.  This  is  most  certainly  true  of  the 
Afro-Asian  bloc.  Nor  need  they  in  any  way  feel  ashamed 


if  they  allow  their  differences  to  emerge  into  the  light  of 
public  scrutiny.  Indeed  it  would  be  wrong  and  detrimental 
to  their  own  interests  if  they  were  invariably  to  erect  an 
artificial  facade  of  unity  on  every  issue  which  confronts  them 
on  the  agenda. 

Insofar  as  any  single  power  can  be  regarded  as  a  leader, 
India’s  influence  is  probably  the  most  consistent.  At  the  United 
Nations  much  depends  on  the  personality  of  the  individual; 
and  in  the  case  of  India  Mr.  Krishna  Menon’s  sheer  mental 
energy  has  hitherto  drawn  others  to  seek  his  advice  and 
support.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  confirmed  position  for 
the  future.  Indeed,  last  year,  in  the  Fourth  Committee  debate 
on  that  most  controversial  of  issues  at  the  UN,  the  fate  of 
South-West  Africa,  an  open  clash  between  Mr.  Menon  and 
Miss  Angie  Brooks,  the  ambitious  spokesman  for  Liberia  was 
only  just  averted.  I  am  in  no  position  to  judge  of  Menon’s 
contribution  in  the  past;  but  from  the  reports  he  would  appear 
to  emerge  today  as  a  much  mellowed  negotiator.  Indeed,  when 
it  came  to  the  tabling  of  the  annual  resolution  on  South 
Africa’s  racial  policies,  his  part  was  surprisingly  weighted  on 
the  side  of  moderation.  Allowing  for  the  obvious  tactics  of  a 
mild  resolution  for  capturing  the  waverers  and  ensuring  the 
two-thirds  majority,  his  attitude  to  the  Union  Government 
was  one  of  pain  rather  than  anger.  Tributes  to  the  work  of 
Smuts,  the  internationalist,  were  offered  along  with  his  refusal 
of  any  form  of  ‘apartheid’  in  reverse.  So  light  a  touch  was 
not  likely  to  suit  the  wilder  Africans  and  it  is  a  fair  deduction 
that  in  future  Menon's  advocacy  may  not  be  taken  for  granted. 

Nor  was  real  harmony  evident  when  we  came  to  the  various 
moves  of  the  Africans  in  mutual  support.  Ghana  obviously 
feels  the  strain  of  working  in  harness  with  her  Siamese  twin, 
Guinea.  Indeed  the  latter’s  general  irresponsibility  was  a 
frequent  source  of  embarrassment  to  her  colleagues;  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  influence  of  India  and  Ceylon 
was  effective  in  toning  down  Guinean  speeches  and  resolu¬ 
tions.  African  attitudes  may  be  regarded  as  open  to  a  general 
adjustment  as  the  result  of  the  arrival  of  Nigeria.  The  new 
recruit  will  seemingly  take  her  place  free  of  some  of  those 
prejudices  which  are  noticeable  in  the  official  Ghanaian 
approach,  even  though  the  permanent  representative  of  Ghana, 
Mr.  Quaison-Sakey,  conducts  negotiations  with  a  charm  and 
tolerance  sometimes  out  of  step  with  the  more  controversial 
commentary  on  world  affairs  which  initiates  from  Accra. 

The  layman  is  apt  loosely  to  construct  a  picture  of  a  rapidly 
expanding  bloc  of  Afro-Asians,  irresponsibly  committed  to 
the  support  of  any  resolution  embarrassing  to  the  Western 
Powers  and  susceptible  to  the  more  obvious  anti-colonial 
cliches  which  the  Soviet  invariably  introduce  into  the 
appropriate  debate.  The  Communist  posture  of  an  ever-ready 
championship  of  those  who  have  allegedly  suffered  the 
rigours  of  Western  Imperialism  is  regarded  as  effective,  while 
correspondingly  the  impotence  of  the  Western  Powers  is 
deplored.  In  my  belief,  this  is  far  from  the  truth.  In  the  first 
flush  of  independence  Soviet  blandishments  and  the  excitement 
of  sudden  authority  may  lead  a  delegation  to  excessive  zeal  in 
whipping  the  West.  But  the  satisfaction  is  short  lived.  Sooner 
or  later,  new  states  develop  their  own  sense  of  discrimination. 
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Great  powers  come  to  be  judged  not  so  much  on  their  past  associations  of  colonialism  must  recede.  As  this  happens,  so 
reputation  as  on  the  ability  of  their  representatives  to  convey  will  the  ability  for  free  and  independent  judgment  be 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  political  integrity  within  the  con-  encouraged.  The  circumstances  which  brought  Asians  and 
centrated  atmosphere  of  UN  negotiation.  In  the  process,  they  Africans  together  will  cease  to  exist.  The  stage  will  then  be 
are  in  competition  with  others  of  different  techniques,  different  set  for  the  far  more  logical  grouping  of  States,  based  on 
standards  and,  more  emphatically,  of  different  ideologies:  and,  geography  and  race.  Africans,  Arabs  and  Asians  will  the 
on  the  whole,  a  world  power  such  as  Britain  comes  through  more  effectively  be  able  to  think  and  act  in  their  own  separate 
the  test  with  marked  success.  indigenous  interests  by  virtue  of  the  surrender  of  the  wider. 

The  future  therefore  is  bright.  As  time  pa.sses,  inevitably  the  but  quite  artificial,  loyalty. 

SAMOA’S  TIMETABLE 

FOR  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

JAMES  GREGORY  (Apia,  Western  Samoa) 


UNREST  and  minor  outbreaks  of  violence  in  small 
Pacific  Islands  never  achieve  much  publicity  in  the 
world’s  press.  Nevertheless,  the  same  forces  are  at 
work  here  as  they  are  in  other  underdeveloped  and  dependent 
territories.  The  peoples  of  nearly  all  the  islands  have  expressed 
their  desire  for  independent  self-government,  and  with  some 
encouraging  evidence  of  realisation  that  it  will  require  both  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  a  great  deal  of  hard  work. 

As  usual,  the  Samoans,  often  referred  to  as  the  Irish  of  the 
Pacific,  take  an  attitude  rather  different  from  that  of  anyone 
else.  Their  reactions  to  the  visit  (March — April,  1959)  of 
the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council  Special  Mission  pro¬ 
vide  a  clear  illustration  of  this.  When  the  members  of  the 
mission  held  discussions  with  Western  Samoa's  Legislative 
Assembly,  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  council 
of  clan  chiefs  with  all  the  trappings  of  British  democracy — 
the  Mace,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  ail  the  details  of  British  parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure.  The  discussions  soon  developed  into  a 
battle  of  wits  between  the  astute  leader  of  the  mission,  India’s 
Arthur  Lall  and  the  Samoan  chiefs,  whose  disarming  polite¬ 
ness  flavoured  strongly  with  truculence  and  procrastination, 
has  so  often  baffled  the  New  Zealanders  who  have  tried  to 
administer  these  islands  since  1920.  Mr.  Lall,  however,  was 
never  baffled  nor  even  perturbed.  When  the  Samoans  smiled, 
his  smile  became  even  broader;  when  some  obstinate  rejection 
of  a  suggestion  was  put  forward,  clothed  in  fine  and  flowery 
phrases,  Mr.  tail’s  reply  was  phrased  with  even  more  studied 
politeness;  but  let  it  be  seen  quite  clearly  that  he  was  not 
thereby  giving  way.  Both  he  and  the  British  delegate.  Sir 
Andrew  Cohen,  left  no  doubt  in  the  Somoans’  minds  that  in 
their  desire  for  independence  they  were  dealing  not  with  New 
Zealand  in  terms  of  any  previous  agreements  or  promises,  but 
with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  and  “the 
General  Assembly  would  be  most  interested  to  know  how  the 
Honourable  Gentlemen  proposed’’  to  deal  with  this  or  that 
problem  in  a  responsible  manner.  This  type  of  phrase 
occurred  again  and  again  until  the  “Honourable  Gentlemen’’, 
who  never  before  had  been  addressed  as  such,  came  to  realise 
that  vague  generalisations  and  nationalistic  aspirations  were 
just  not  good  enough  for  the  United  Nations.  Evidence  would 
be  required  of  ability  to  govern  in  an  effective  and  responsible 
manner. 

When  it  was  explained  that  a  plebiscite  would  have  to  be  held, 
there  was  consternation  on  the  face  of  every  Samoan  Chief. 


To  them  it  looked  very  much  like  an  admission  that  they  were 
not  the  supreme  authority.  There  was  even  greater  alarm 
when  it  was  suggested  that  the  present  definition  of  legal 
status  according  to  race  and  blood  might  not  be  acceptable, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  L.all  hinted  that  there  might  have  to  be 
common  citizenship  with  equal  rights  for  all  who  accepted  it. 
This  would  entail  separate  representation  for  the  Europeans 
and  part-Europeans  (a  very  small  minority)  who  do  not  and 
indeed  cannot  live  within  the  traditional  and  communal  clan 
and  village  system,  and  it  might  well  be  the  beginning  of  an 
alternative  for  those  Samoans  who  wish  to  abandon  the  com¬ 
munal  village  way  of  life  and  launch  out  as  freeholders  of 
land  or  as  free  business  men.  In  any  case  it  would  mean 
admission  of  authority  other  than  that  of  the  chiefs  and  they 
resisted  the  suggestion.  One  of  them  said  that  they  would 
have  to  return  home  to  consult  “their  constituents”,  a  some¬ 
what  peculiar  suggestion  since  they  are  elected  by  their  fellow 
chiefs  and  not  by  the  people  in  the  various  districts.  However, 
just  before  the  end  of  the  week.  High  Chief  Malietoa  made  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  announcement  on  the  radio  early  one 
morning,  to  inform  the  public  that  the  plebiscite  could  be 
held,  because  although  it  was  contrary  to  Sanxian  tradition, 
it  would  “open  the  gateway  to  freedom”. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Mission  to  the  Trusteeship  Council 
contained  many  implicit  criticisms  of  New  Zealand's  adminis¬ 
tration.  New  Zealand  reacted  quickly,  especially  in  the  field 
of  education,  announcing  that  £4(X),000  would  be  granted  in 
five  annual  instalments,  to  produce  as  many  educated  Samoans 
as  possible  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It  now  remains  for 
the  Samoans  to  show  whether  they  will  implement  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  contained  in  a  step-by- 
step  timetable.  Termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement, 
now  postponed  until  January  1962,  will  not  be  approved  unless 
this  timetable  is  adhered  to. 

The  first  step  in  the  timetable  was  taken  last  October,  when 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  the  main  a  council  of  chiefs, 
elected  one  of  the  three  High  Chiefs  as  Prime  Minister.  The 
other  two  became  members  of  a  three-man  Council  of  State, 
of  which  the  third  member  is  the  New  Zealand  Commissioner,  ' 
who  no  longer  has  the  power  of  veto  over  legislation  except  in 
a  few  reserved  matters  such  as  foreign  relations,  defence  and 
justice.  The  new  Prime  Minister  is  now  functioning  as  leader 
of  a  Cabinet  of  Ministers  chosen  by  him  from  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  he  has  shown  wisdom  in  including  Europeans 
and  part-Samoans. 
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The  second  step  will  be  the  introduction  of  new  citizenship 
and  electoral  laws,  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  division  of 
citizens  into  Samoans,  part-Samoans  and  Europeans  will  be 
replaced  by  a  common  electoral  roll  with  two  divisions,  one 
for  the  chiefs  who  vote  for  their  representatives  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly,  and  the  other  for  the  Europeans  and  part- 
Samoans  who  live  outside  the  villages  and  their  communal 
life.  They  will  elect  their  own  members  by  secret  ballot,  as 
some  in  the  town  of  Apia  did  in  the  last  elections,  but  the 
question  to  be  decided  is  whether  others,  outside  the  Apia 
area,  will  have  the  .same  right. 

The  third  step  is  scheduled  for  October  of  this  year,  the 
holding  of  elections  under  the  new  electoral  laws.  In  May  of 
next  year  a  plebiscite  will  be  under  United  Nations  super¬ 
vision,  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  people  on  questions  to  be 
decided  by  the  Trusteeship  Council.  After  the  approval  of  a 
new  Constitution  later  in  the  year,  it  is  proposed  to  terminate 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement  in  January  1961  New  Zealand’s 
High  Commissioner  will  then  withdraw  from  the  Council  of 
State  and  independence  and  self-government  will  have  been 
achieved.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  discussions  in  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  the  main  interest  of  the  Soviet  delegate 
has  been  to  ascertain  whether  the  territory  will  be  “really 
independent”  or  whether  its  relations  with  foreign  countries 
will  be  controlled  in  some  way,  probably  by  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Friendship  that  is  to  be  signed  with  New  Zealand 
.soon  after  the  termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement.  It 
might  contain  clauses  quite  acceptable  to  the  Samoans, 
designed  to  prevent  commercial  or  political  competition  be¬ 
tween  other  powers  which  might  show  interest  in  Samoa, 
the  sort  of  competition  that  led  to  strife  between  opposing 
Samoan  factions  and  almost  open  warfare  between  Britain, 
Germany  and  the  United  States  in  the  last  century.  Obviously 
a  completely  independent  Samoa,  open  to  the  blandishments 
of  China  and  Russia,  would  not  please  either  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  or  the  USA  which  controls  nearby  American 
Samoa  with  its  fine  natural  harbour,  marine  fuel  depot, 
sattelite  tracking  station,  and  an  airport  that  is  being  enlarged 
to  take  jet  aircraft. 

The  two-year  timetable  puts  the  responsibility  to  show 
ability  to  conduct  government  in  a  responsible  manner,  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  rights  of  minorities,  squarely  on  Samoan  shoulders. 
It  leaves  the  thorny  question  of  universal  suffrage  that  would 
threaten  the  traditional  power  of  the  chiefs  and  the  whole 
structure  of  Samoan  life,  for  future  consideration.  Most 
people  on  the  spot  regard  this  “Two-Year  Plan”  as  an  excellent 
solution  to  the  problems  that  faced  the  UN  mission  when  it 
visited  the  territory  early  in  1959.  Meanwhile  the  Samoan 
politicians  are  at  last  showing  a  much  more  cooperative  atti¬ 
tude  towards  New  Zealand  officials  and  technicians  and  are 
far  less  truculent  and  obstructive  than  formerly  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

American  Samoa,  barely  70  miles  away,  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  a  foreign  country.  Last  November,  the  Speaker  of 
the  East  Samoa  Legislative  Assembly  presented  visiting  US 
Congressmen  with  a  strongly  worded  address,  accusing  the 
United  States  of  not  having  fulfilled  her  treaty  obligations  to 
give  adequate  economic  assistance  to  the  territory.  He  de¬ 
manded  that  the  people  should  have  a  voice  in  their  govern¬ 
ment.  At  present,  he  said,  the  Executive  exercised  discretionary 
power  with  no  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  this  pubic  declaration  was  far  weaker  than  the 
allegations  of  outright  corruption  that  have  been  made  in 
private.  He  demanded  the  calling  of  a  Samoan  Convention 


and  the  granting  to  the  people  the  choice  of  determining  their 
own  destiny.  “Give  us  adequate  economic  assistance  to  start 
us  on  our  way,”  he  asked.  It  is  a  long  time  since  such  strong 
words  were  addressed  to  the  Americans.  Many  Samoans 
and  Americans  may  have  forgotten  the  unrest,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  and  the  subsequent  suicide  of  the  Governor  of 
Eastern  Samoa.  Since  those  days  the  Samoans  have  at  least 
had  their  representatives  in  the  Assembly  in  a  consultative 
capacity  and  prosperity  has  come  to  what  is  the  most  un¬ 
productive  and  barren  area  of  the  Samoan  islands — from 
lavish  spending  by  Americans,  tourists  on  passenger  and  war¬ 
ships  and  planes,  from  the  big  modern  fish-cannery  which 
processes  and  exports  the  catch  of  a  Japanese  tuna  fishing  fleet, 
and  from  the  Samoans  who  emigrate  to  the  US  to  work  or 
to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  and  send  home  large  dollar 
remittances. 

As  yet  criticism  of  American  administration  amounts  to 
little  more  than  expression  of  nationalist  aspirations  which  are 
so  common  today  all  over  the  world.  But  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  these  “Irishmen  of  the  Pacific”,  unless  some 
of  their  demands  are  met,  might  be  quite  prepared  to  sacrifice 
all  the  considerable  material  gains  which  they  get  at  present 
from  a.ssociation  with  America,  in  return  for  a  bankrupt 
and  unsubstantial  independence.  With  a  population  that  is 
increasing  faster  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  and  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  people  under  20  years  of  age,  strains  and 
stresses  in  the  economy  and  social  structure  are  inevitable  both 
in  Western  and  Eastern  Samoa;  but  these  islands  have  at  least 
the  opportunity  of  establishing  stable  and  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  and  facing  their  problems  with  some  hope  of  success 
before  population  pressure  and  the  frustration  of  nationalist 
sentiments  make  rational  and  democratic  solutions  impossible. 
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DEMAND  FOR  PAKHTUNISTAN 


Differences  between  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  again 
came  up  to  the  surface  when  Mr.  N.  Khrushchev 
visited  Kabul  recently.  They  are  expressed  in  one 
word:  Pakhtunistan,  by  which  is  meant  a  separate  state  of 
Pushtu-speaking  people. 

The  Afghan  demand  for  a  state  of  Pushtu-speaking  people, 
or  the  Pakistan  opposition  to  such  a  demand,  cannot  be 
adequately  appreciated  unless  the  full  background  is  known. 
For  a  long  time,  the  foreign  relations  of  Afghanistan  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  British-Indian  Government  and  the  same 
power  was  helping  the  Afghan  Amir  to  consolidate  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  throne  of  Kabul  by  making  money  and  munitions 
available  to  him. 

During  the  early  stages  of  these  dependent  days  of  the  Amir, 
there  was  a  proposal  placed  before  him  concerning  the 
demarcation  of  the  Afghan  frontier  on  the  Indian  side.  It 
was  during  1893  that  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  was  deputed  by 
the  British  Government  to  secure  the  Afghan  consent  to  a  line 
drawn  on  a  map — it  was  not  completely  demarcation — as  the 
accepted  frontier  of  Afghanistan  beyond  which  the  writ  of 
the  Amir  was  not  to  run. 

Under  duress,  the  Afghan  Amir  put  his  signature  to  the 
proposed  agreement  and  the  map  attached  to  it.  This  is  now 
considered  as  the  international  boundary  between  Afghanistan 
and  Indian  and  is  known  as  the  Durand  Line. 

The  implications  of  this  boundary  line  were  many  and 
varied  and  reservations  about  its  practical  acceptance  were 
patent  to  both  the  contracting  parties.  Contemporary  records 
now  made  public,  in  the  form  of  diaries,  biographies,  and 
state  papers,  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  Afghan  Amir  did 
not  accept  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom  without  registering  his 
protest  in  not  uncertain  terms.  Successive  administrators 
have  admitted  that  the  Durand  Line  remained  more  of  a 
paper  line  than  an  international  boundary.  Here  is  for 
instance  what  a  seasoned  British  Diplomat,  an  authority  on 
Afghan,  Sir  W,  K.  Frase-Tytlcr,  has  to  say  about  the  Durand 
Line: 

The  Durand  Line,  though  perhaps  in  the  circumstances  the 
best  line  possible,  has  few  advantages  and  many  defects.  It  is 
illogical  from  the  point  of  view  of  ethnography,  of  strategy 
and  of  geography.-p.  188-89.  Afghanistan  (1950) 

The  reason  for  such  a  line  being  drawn  and  the  British 
authorities  sticking  to  it  all  these  years,  lies  in  a  geographical 
fact  that  is  generally  not  realised.  Between  the  Durand  Line 
(Afghan  Frontier)  and  the  Indian  border,  lies  a  narrow  strip 
of  hilly  territory,  locally  called  Yagistan,  but  officially  styled 
as  Tribal  Territory,  which  is  independent  from  both  adminis¬ 
trations.  Many  Pathan  tribes,  like  the  Afridis,  Mahsudis  and 
Waziris  reside  in  the  Tribal  Territory.  They  have  hardly  any 
form  of  organised  administration.  A  rifle  is  dearer  to  them 
than  their  wife  and  their  love  for  a  fight,  their  fearlessness  in 
attack  and  speed  of  their  movement  are  unmatched  qualities, 
all  of  which  make  them  fearful  neighbours.  These  tribal 
Pathans  are  the  real  masters  of  the  land  and  the  British 
penetration  into  the  Territory  for  the  building  of  roads,  rail¬ 
ways  and  watch-towers,  was  made  on  land  hired  for  a  high 
price. 

The  fact  that  the  Tribal  Territory,  did  not  belong  to  the 
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British  Government,  is  made  officially  clear  in  a  contemporary 
document.  It  is  from  a  despatch  from  the  Government  of 
India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  dated  July  10,  1894 
(from  Parliamentary  Papers,  1898,  C8713). 

“.  .  .  We  have  assumed  a  measure  of  responsibility,  for  the 
peace  of  the  Afghan  border  which  has  hitherto  not  been  ours 
.  .  .  while  we  emphatically  repudiate  all  intention  of  annexing 
tribal  territory,  we  desire  to  bring  the  tribes  whom  this  settle¬ 
ment  (of  the  Durand  Line)  concerns  further  within  our 
influence.  .  .  .” 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  territdry  which  was  passed 
on  to  Pakistan  by  the  withdrawing  British  power  from  India, 
did  not  actually  belong  to  Britain.  Furthermore,  when  by  the 
Treaty  of  Rawalpindi  (August  1919)  Afghanistan’s  inde¬ 
pendence  was  assured,  all  previous  treaties  and  agreements 
were  ipso  facto  nullified,  as  was  made  specifically  clear  in  a 
personal  letter  to  the  King  of  Afghanistan  by  Sir  Hamilton 
Grant,  the  British  Minister  negotiating  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  how  could  Pakistan  inherit  or 
how  could  the  withdrawing  British  administration  pass  on,  the 
Tribal  Territory? 

Admittedly,  the  British  policy  of  administering  the  tribes 
and  their  territory  has  been  swinging  between  two  extremes: 
on  one  hand  was  the  close-border  policy,  wanting  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tribes  and  their  territory;  while  on  the 
other  a  forward  policy  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  reaching  the 
Durand  Line  and  wiping  away  the  No  Man's  Land  was  being 
advocated.  The  latter  policy  wanted  to  appropriate  the  inde¬ 
pendent  territory  of  the  Pathan  tribesmen. 

When  the  Afghan  Government  lays  claim  on  Pakhtunistan. 
it  is  with  reference  to  these  tribes  of  Pathans,  some  of  whom 
reside  well  within  Afghan  border.  Afghanistan  has  no  desire 
of  annexing  the  Tribal  Territory,  but  envisages  a  Pushtu¬ 
speaking  autonomous  state  to  be  formed  out  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  tribes,  thus  bringing  the  Pathans  under  a  modern 
administration  of  their  own.  In  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
independent  tribal  Pathans,  the  Afghan  Government  wishes 
to  absorb  the  Pushtu-speaking  part  of  the  old  NWF  Province 
into  this  newly  proposed  state.  In  other  words,  it  wants  to 
include  Peshawar,  Kohat,  Bannu  and  other  places  within  the 
Pakhtunistan  and  keep  the  Pakistan  Frontier  to  the  natural 
boundary  of  the  Indus.  It  seems  to  be  Afghanistan’s  turn 
to  want  to  extend  its  sphere  of  influence  over  the  Tribal 
Territory,  and  have  a  sort  of  international  Frontier  of  the 
Indus  between  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan. 

The  matter  cannot  be  settled  in  this  way,  one  party  claiming 
to  be  successors  of  the  past  regime  and  the  other  wanting  to 
be  a  spokesman  for  the  tribes  of  Pathans.  The  problem  is 
intricate  enough  for  legal  pundits  with  international  reputa¬ 
tion  to  have  to  intervene  and  to  decide  on  the  issues  involved. 
Firstly,  is  the  Durand  Line  to  be  accepted  as  the  final  inter¬ 
national  frontier  of  Afghanistan  or  should  it  be  altered  con¬ 
sidering  Afghanistan’s  strong  objection  to  it?  Secondly,  the 
status  and  form  of  administration  of  the  Tribal  Territory  will 
have  to  be  decided  upon,  giving  full  opportunity  to  the 
Pathans  to  express  their  views.  By  the  very  nature  of  the 
international  agreements,  the  case  cannot  be  easily  disposed  of 
by  the  foreign  ministry  of  one  or  the  other  country. 
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SCIENCE  IN  UZBEKISTAN 


By  HABIB  ABDVLLAYEV 

This  is  the  last  of  three  exclusive  articles  which  Academician  Abdullayev, 
President  of  the  Uzbek  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  speciaNy  written  for 
“Eastern  World” 


IN  Uzbekistan,  science  has  been  developing  as  an  integral  part 
of  Soviet  science,  but  is  based  on  its  own  traditions.  Such 
large  trade  towns  in  Central  Asia  as  Bukhara,  Samarkand  and 
Khorezm,  which  formerly  stood  on  the  crossroad  of  the  “silk 
route"  between  Baghdad  and  China,  Europe  and  India,  were 
already  centres  of  science  of  world  renown  hundreds  of  years 
ago. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  Uzbek  scholars  between  the 
ninth  and  eleventh  centuries  were :  Al-Farabi,  Ibn-Sina  (also 
known  as  Avicenna),  AI-Khorezmi  and  Al-Biruni. 

Five  hundred  years  before  Copernicus  put  forward  his  helio¬ 
centric  theory,  Al-Biruni  believed  that  the  sun  might  be  the  centre 
of  the  solar  system.  He  also  calculated  the  radius  and  circumference 
of  the  earth.  In  his  brilliant  work  India,  which  incidentally 
remained  unsurpassed  till  the  eighteenth  century,  Biruni  gave  a 
detailed  and  true  description  of  that  country. 

Al-Ferghani,  bom  in  the  town  of  Ferghana,  was  a  mathema¬ 
tician  and  astronomer,  and  the  author  of  the  essay  The  Principles 
of  Astronomy.  This  work,  translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin, 
has  been  re-edited  in  Europe  during  eight  hundred  years. 

The  outstanding  Khorezmian  scholar  Al-Khorezmi  lived  two 
hundred  years  before  Al-Biruni.  He  was  an  astronomer, 
geographer  and  mathematician,  but  it  was  his  mathematical 
works  that  won  him  immortality.  Al-Khorezmi’s  Hisahn  al-jebr 
val  mukabala  (“Methods  of  Calculating  through  Reduction  and 
Contraposition”),  provided  mathematicians  with  methods  for 
solving  equations.  The  very  word  “al-jebr”,  which  denoted  one 
of  the  methods  of  solving  algebraic  equations,  was  later  adopted 
by  Europeans  as  the  name  for  an  entire  branch  of  mathematics, 
“algebra”. 

Muhamed  Farabi,  born  in  the  town  of  Farab  on  the  Amu-Darya 
river,  lived  in  the  tenth  century.  He  was  a  philosopher,  doctor 
and  mathematician,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  theory  of 
music. 

Ibn-Sina,  or  Avicenna,  as  he  is  better  known  in  the  West,  won 
great  fame  in  the  history  of  medicine,  mainly  through  his  capital 
work  called  Canons  of  Medicine,  which  embraces  all  branches  of 
mediaeval  medical  science.  Medical  disputes  in  those  days  were 
often  settled  by  quotations  from  Ibn-Sina’s  works. 

The  Samarkand  school  of  astronomy,  headed  by  Ulugbek, 
achieved  great  accuracy  in  calculations  in  the  fifteenth  century 
and  its  predictions  were  the  best  in  the  world  right  up  to  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  founder  of  the  great  Indian  empire  of  the  Great  Moguls— 
Babur,  who  longed  all  his  life  for  his  native  Ferghana,  left  behind 
him  a  wonderful  historic  and  literary  monument  written  in  old 
Uzbek,  called  Babur-name.  This  work  still  retains  its  significance 
as  it  is  not  only  an  inexhaustible  treasury  for  philologists  and 
linguists,  but  full  of  valuable  data  for  historians,  geographers  and 
ethnographers. 

However,  years  of  devastating  wars,  the  eternal  enemy  of  cul¬ 
ture,  and  eastern  feudalism  resulted  in  economic  and  political 
decline  in  Central  Asia,  in  the  decay  of  science  and  the  destruction 
of  libraries.  A  period  of  prolonged  depression  began  for  the 
peoples  of  this  region  and  continued  during  the  entire  period  of 
tsarist  rule  right  up  to  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  of 
1917. 

The  Uzbekistan  of  today  is  a  highly-developed  republic  where 
every  fifth  citizen  is  engaged  in  some  kind  of  studies  or  other. 
There  are  130  people  with  a  higher  education  to  every  10,000 


of  the  population,  which  is  three  times  more  than  in  France, 
eight  times  more  than  in  Turkey  and  17  times  more  than  in  Iran. 

Before  the  revolution,  there  was  not  a  single  higher  educational 
establishment,  whereas  today,  the  Uzbek  republic,  with  its  popula¬ 
tion  of  eight  million,  has  31  institutes  and  102  secondary 
specialised  schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  145,000  students. 

These  educational  establishments  train  specialists  for  the 
industry,  agriculture,  the  arts  and  science.  One  hundred  scientific- 
research  establishments  carry  out  important  research  work  in 
various  fields  of  industry  and  agriculture,  mathematics,  physics, 
geology,  astronomy,  linguistics  and  the  arts.  The  scientific  institu¬ 
tions  are  staffed  by  over  9,000  scientific  workers. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Uzbekistan 

The  Uzbek  Academy  of  Sciences  is  the  centre  of  research  work 
carried  out  in  all  fields  of  science.  Its  origin  and  the  sources  of 
its  scientific  work  can  be  traced  back  to  the  year  1917,  when  the 
first  University  in  Central  Asia  was  organised  in  Tashkent.  In 
the  thirties,  the  first  representatives  of  Uzbekistan  and  other 
nationalities  of  Central  Asia  began  to  head  various  scientific 
institutions,  which  were  then  created  one  after  another. 

The  Uzbek  branch  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences, 
organised  in  1940,  coordinated  the  work  of  ten  scientific- research 
establishments,  which  were  staffed  by  210  scientific  workers. 

As  a  result  of  tempestuous  growth  and  rapid  development  of 
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scientific  thought  in  the  republic,  a  national  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  organised  in  Tashkent  in  November  1943,  at  the  peak  of 
World  War  Two.  Today,  it  coordinates  the  work  of  37  scientific- 
research  centres  including  24  scientific-research  institutes  with  a 
staff  of  6,000  scientific  workers  including  94  doctors  and  over 
500  masters  of  sciences. 

The  Publishing  House  of  the  Uzbek  Academy  of  Sciences  pro¬ 
duces  ten  scientific  magazines  on  biology,  geology,  chemistry, 
physics  and  mathematics,  engineering  and  other  branches  of 
science.  A  special  magazine  deals  with  the  study  of  the  Uzbek 
language  and  literature. 

Scientific  works 

The  Tashkent  school  of  mathematics  is  widely  known  for  its 
work  on  the  theory  of  relativity  and  mathematical  statistics. 
Tashmuhamed  Sarimsakov,  Sagdi  Siradjikov  and  other  pupils  of 
Vsevolod  Romanovski  have  developed  further  the  basic  concepts 
of  the  founder  of  this  school. 

Tashmuhamed  Kari-Niyazov  is  the  author  of  capital  works  on 
the  ancient  Uzbek  school  of  astronomy  founded  by  Ulugbek.  He 
is  also  known  for  his  research  in  the  held  of  methodics  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  the  development  of  Uzbek  mathematical  terminology. 

Khalil  Rakhmatulin  has  made  valuable  discoveries  in  theoretic 
and  applied  mechanics  and  the  works  by  Mahomet  Urazbayev  in 
the  held  of  the  theory  of  resilience  have  enriched  the  theory  and 
practice  of  building  mechanics  and  anti-seismic  structures. 

The  Tashkent  school  of  geology  is  also  on  the  upsurge.  The 
geologists  of  the  Uzbek  Academy  of  Sciences  are  working  on 
major  problems  relating  to  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  ore 
deposits,  lithology,  geochemy  and  hydrogeology.  Tashkent,  the 
capital  of  Uzbekistan,  has  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  world 
centres  for  research  on  metalogeny  and  particularly  on  petro- 
metalogenous  problems  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  research  work 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Sabir  Yunusov  has  placed  the 
Uzbek  Academy  of  Sciences  in  line  with  the  leading  Soviet  centres 
on  alcoloid  research. 

A  big  scientific  institution,  the  Uzbek  Agricultural  Academy, 
was  opened  in  Tashkent  two  years  ago.  It  is  now  staffed  by 
2,000  scientific  workers,  who  specialise  in  research  connected  with 
cotton  growing,  afforestation  work  and  forest  protection,  animal 
husbandry  and  other  branches  of  agriculture. 

The  humanilics 

The  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies  in  Tashkent,  possesses  manu¬ 
scripts  of  works  by  outstanding  thinkers  and  great  scholars  of 
the  East.  This  collection  of  manuscripts  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  USSR  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  It  comprises 
15,000  volumes  of  manuscripts  including  some  80,000  individual 
works  in  Uzbek,  Persian,  Arabic  and  other  languages,  and 
embraces  a  period  of  over  a  thousand  years.  One  of  the  earliest 
manuscripts  there  dates  back  to  the  year  995  AD. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Canons  of  Medicine  by  Ibn-Sina 
had  been  for  centuries,  the  guide  book  on  medicine  at  all  the 
universities  in  Europe.  However,  until  recently,  this  unique  book 
had  not  been  translated  into  any  modern  language.  In  1953,  the 
Institute  of  Oriental  Studies  began  to  prepare  the  translation  and 
publication,  in  Uzbek  and  Russian,  of  five  volumes  of  the  Canons 
of  Medicine. 

The  arch2eologists  of  the  republic  have  discovered  and  studied 
a  number  of  formerly  unknown  ancient  monuments  of  art  and 
material  culture,  which  bear  witness  to  the  peculiar  and  high  level 
of  culture  of  the  Uzbek  people  in  mediaeval  times. 

Specialists  in  literature  and  linguistics  are  making  good  progress. 
They  have  published  the  full  text  of  Hamsa,  The  Treasury  of 
Thought  and  a  collection  of  lyrical  poems  by  Alisher  Navoii,  the 
classic  of  Uzbek  literature.  They  are  now  preparing  for  publica¬ 
tion  a  ten-volume  collection  of  his  works  as  well  as  works  by 
other  well-known  Uzbek  writers  such  as  Mukimi,  Zavki  Djani, 
Saikali.  The  series  will  include  the  three-volume  work  entitled 
Divan  Lugat  at-Tyuri  by  Mahmud  Kashgari.  Also  to  appear  soon 
is  the  epic  of  the  Uzbek  people  called  Alpamish. 
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Aefaievements  and  plans  for  the  future 

Uzbekistan  is  a  cotton  republic  and  great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  development  of  cotton  growing.  Not  only  the  institutes  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  also  the  scientific  workers  of  the 
Agricultural  Academy  and  a  number  of  higher  educational  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  republic  are  now  working  on  various  problems 
of  cotton  growing. 

Extensive  research  work  is  now  under  way  regarding  seeds, 
land  resources  and  chemical,  physical  and  biological  methods 
of  raising  soil  fertility.  The  water  resources  of  Uzbekistan  are 
also  being  studied,  including  subterranean  water  and  methods  of 
rational  utilisation  of  the  latter.  The  scientists  and  designers  of 
our  Academy  have  constructed  experimental  models  of  highly- 
efficient  cotton-picking  machines  which  are  now  undergoing  tests 
and  showing  good  results. 

Serious  tasks  have  been  set  to  the  recently  organised  Institute 
of  Chemistry  of  Polimers.  The  scientific  workers  of  this  institute 
are  to  elaborate  rational  methods  of  synthesis  of  polimers  on  the 
base  of  the  local  natural  gas  resources.  They  are  also  to  study  the 
physico-chemical  qualities  of  cellulose  and  work  out  methods  for 
obtaining  so  called  “drafted  polimers”.  The  scientific  personnel 
of  this  institute  is  expected  to  work  out  scientifically  based  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  complex  utilisation  of  cotton  industry  waste 
and  other  raw  materials  in  the  hydrolisis  and  cellulose  industries. 

The  organisation  of  a  Nuclear  Research  Institute  with  an  atomic 
reactor  and  a  computing  centre  at  the  Uzbek  Academy  of  Sciences, 
will  make  it  possible  to  intensify  theoretic  and  experimental 
research  in  the  sphere  of  physics  of  the  atomic  nucleus,  electronics, 
mathematics,  astronomy  and  applied  mechanics. 

The  power  experts  at  our  Academy  are  elaborating  the  scientific 
principles  for  the  creation  of  a  unified  power  grid  for  Central 
Asia  and  South  Kazakhstan. 

Research  will  be  further  advanced  in  the  held  of  automation  and 
remote  controls  for  such  branches  of  the  national  economy  as 
irrigation,  the  cotton  ginning  industry  and  other  branches  of 
industry  characteristic  of  our  republic. 

Only  recently,  such  institutions  as  the  Institute  of  Geology  and 
Development  of  Oil  and  Gas  Deposits  and  the  Institute  of 
Geologic  and  Hydrogeologic  Engineering  were  organised  under 
the  Academy  (apart  from  the  Nuclear  Physics  Research  Institute 
and  the  Institute  of  Polimers).  Right  now,  plans  are  being  made 
for  the  organisation  of  a  number  of  big  scientific  establishments. 
In  1%5,  the  following  research  centres  will  be  created:  the 
Institute  of  Geophysics,  the  Institute  of  Gas  Utilisation,  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Research  Institute,  the  Institute  of 
Microbiology  and  the  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnography. 

The  Academy  employs  6,000  scientific  workers  at  present.  By 
1%5,  this  number  will  be  increased  to  10,000,  and  several  times 
over  by  1975. 

Youth  has  wide  access  for  higher  education  at  institutes  and 
universities,  tuition  being  free  of  charge  and  students  receiving 
state  stipends  and  accommodation  at  hostels.  There  are  31  higher 
educational  establishments  in  Uzbekistan  with  an  attendance  of 
some  90,000  students.  Those  who  wish  to  combine  work  with 
studies  are  granted  various  privileges  such  as  reduced  working 
hours  and  longer  leaves  for  examination  sessions. 

Every  year,  the  higher  educational  establishments  of  Uzbekistan 
form  thousands  of  specialists  amongst  whom  the  most  talented 
and  capable  ones  are  selected  for  post-graduate  courses  at 
scientific-research  institutions  of  the  Academy  and  at  various 
institutes  and  universities. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  FOR  OKINAWA 

From  a  Correspondent  in  Japan 


The  US-occupied  Ryukyu  Islands'  dual  governmental 
agencies — USCAR,  or  the  United  States  Civil  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  GRl,  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands — have  taken  the  plunge  to  boost  a  small,  expanding 
income  into  that  of  a  truly  thriving  economy. 

The  means  taken  is  an  ambitious,  joint,  Five-Year  Plan  that 
aims  to  erase  the  current  trade  lag  between  imports  of  $100 
million  and  exports  of  under  $20  million,  to  boost  the  per 
capita  income  by  1965  to  the  present  1960  Japanese  income 
level  of  $258,  and  to  bring  in  tourists,  investments,  and  perhaps 
even  jointly  set  up  and  programmed  new  industrial  schemes. 

The  five-year  USCAR-GRI  programme  envisages  a  more 
than  100  per  cent  advance  in  national  income  from  manu¬ 
facturing  and  construction  industries,  from  $25  to  $54  million. 

It  would  like  to  see  agricultural  income  per  head — behind 
industrial  workers’  income  by  $30 — spurt  from  $154  only  last 
year  to  $  1 82  in  the  next  three  years,  and  perhaps  even  approach 
the  $258  level  by  1965,  the  last  year  of  the  plan. 

The  Ryukyu  economy  is  plagued  by  a  number  of  rather 
severe  problems,  mainly  a  population  density  twice  that  of 
Japan,  itself  20  times  that  of  the  United  States;  a  scarcity  of 
arable  land;  a  trade  gap  between  imports  and  exports  that  US 
military  spending  and  US — Japanese  aid  combined  must  some¬ 
how  tide  over;  virtually  no  mineral  resources,  and  low  labour 
productivity. 

The  plan  has  a  number  of  other  facets:  a  scheme  to  institute 
a  gradual  move  from  agriculture  to  more  productive  indus¬ 
tries,  still  encouraging  such  essentials  as  a  balanced  land 
reform  programme,  more  efficient  use  of  existing  land,  and 
proper  modernized  farming  techniques;  plans  for  scientific 
forestry,  increased  irrigation;  development  of  rural  and  cottage 
industries  to  supplement  farming  and  fishing  incomes,  and  the 
development  of  the  local  fleet,  fish  processing,  and  marketing 
facilities. 

The  plan  also  devotes  much  detail  to  improving  basic 
utilities,  wage  standards,  and  social  welfare  programmes. 

A  chief  emphasis  is  centred  on  the  demand  that  “non- 
essential  consumption  expenditures  must  be  minimized"  and 
that  “savings  must  be  directed  into  productive  investments.” 

Both  GRI  and  USCAR  officialdom  would  like  to  see  the 
gap  reduced  between  imports  and  exports,  and,  accordingly, 
a  diminution  in  the  requirement  for  US  military  aid  spending. 
They  stress  the  need  for  what  they  call  “economic  diversifica¬ 
tion.”  They  feel  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  increase  exports 
from  the  present  $18-20  million  to  upwards  of  $50  million 
annually  and  also  to  cut  back  on  costly  foreign  imported 
materials,  by  accentuating  local  production  and  making  these 
home-grown  goods  increasingly  available. 

The  plan  touches  on  the  need  to  attract  foreign  capital  by 
offering  tax  concessions  and  benefits  in  quick  repatriation 
and  also  on  the  possibilities  of  luring  joint-established  plants 
and  factories  to  Okinawa  and  the  other  Ryukyuan  Islands. 

No  mention  was  made,  however,  of  the  tourist  industry 
potential.  Many  call  it  an^  oversight  in  an  otherwise  sound 
five-year  programme  for  economic  growth. 


One  fly  in  the  whole  ointment  occurs  in  the  differing  attitude 
towards  the  problem  of  taxation. 

Those  who  support  the  USCAR  philosophy  argue  that  “tax 
evasion  should  be  minimized",  and  point  out  that  rates  of 
taxes  here  are  low  compared  to  the  20  per  cent  in  Japan  and 
the  32  per  cent  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  Ryukyuan  Government  continues  to  strive  for  what 
it  calls  “income  tax  relief”,  even  as  the  Civil  Administration 
authorities  continue  to  mount  pressure  for  increasing  the 
income  tax  rates. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  claim  heard  is  true,  some  50,000 
Okinawans  only  paid  taxes  last  year,  and  the  question  is 
whether  even  these  paid  up  what  they  should  have. 


Korea 


Students  explosion  ousts 
Syngman  Rhee  Regime 

From  a  Correspondent  in  Seoul 

The  unarmed  might  of  student  idealism  overturned  the  graft- 
ridden,  terror-minded  regime  of  85-year-old  Syngman  Rhee 
while  the  world  watched  with  incredulous  eyes  and  the  United 
States,  roused  from  its  indecisive  torpor,  delivered  the  coup  de 
grace  to  “democracy”  in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

As  the  now-jailed  ex-Home  Minister  Choe  In-kyu  said, 
blinking  back  his  tears;  “How,  how  in  the  world  did  it  ever 
happen?” 

it  happened  quite  simply  because  Korea’s  politics-conscious 
and  black  uniformed  students  were  fed  up,  disgusted,  and 
rebellious.  Because  one  of  their  number  had  been  fished 
from  gloomy  Masan  Harbour,  missing  from  the  port  city’s 
bloody  rigged  election  aftermath,  with  signs  of  a  fearful  police 
beating  and  a  US-make  teargas  shell  in  his  left  eye,  some 
say  pounded  there  by  a  policeman’s  rifle  butt. 

It  happened  because  students  have  a  traditional  love  for 
freedom  and  had  bridled  at  the  12-year  excess  of  the  Rhee 
regime.  And  because  as  one  survivor  of  the  lethal  demonstra¬ 
tion  before  the  Kyungmudae  Presidential  Palace  put  it,  “we 
won  because  we  were  not  afraid  to  die.” 

Die  they  did,  perhaps  200  of  them.  But  their  bloodshed,  as 
in  the  past,  turned  the  day. 

The  final  straw  in  Masan  was  the  defection  of  an  opposition 
(Democratic  Party)  assemblyman  to  the  Liberal  Party — in 
return  for  receipt  of  a  brewery  as  a  bribe.  People  were  out¬ 
raged  at  this  betrayal  by  a  man  whom  they  had  voted 
exultantly  into  office.  In  the  riots  that  followed  this  man’s 
house  was  torched. 

Spring  holidays  prevented  college-level  students  from 
making  plans  until  early  April,  but  as  schools  reopened  the 
tea-rooms  and  coffee-houses  were  filled  with  surreptitious 
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gatherings,  held  in  defiance  of  the  plain  clothes  police. 

On  April  18,  the  leaders  of  what  were  to  be  a  series  of 
“piston  demonstrations” — one  university  following  another  on 
a  day-to-day  schedule  in  Seoul — were  set  upon  by  hoodlums, 
enlisted  by  the  hated  Anti-Communist  Youth  Corps,  armed 
with  bicycle  chains,  clubs,  brass  knuckles,  and  sticks  with  nails 
at  the  end. 

The  students  re.sorted  to  Korea’s  most  ancient  sport — rock¬ 
throwing — in  retaliation.  Enraged,  they  plotted  all  over  the 
capital  that  night  to  overthrow  a  government  that  could 
employ  hooligans. 

April  19,  becoming  “Bloody  Tuesday”  saw  the  main  Tae 
Pyong  Ro  government  building  street,  jammed  end  to  end  with 
chanting,  shouting  students.  Demonstrating  first  for  “The 
End  of  the  Rhee  Regime”  before  the  National  Assembly,  they 
decided  to  move  on  Kyungmudae,  where  ancient  old  Rhee, 
protected,  it  is  said,  from  full  knowledge  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tions’  reasons  and  of  misgovernment  alike  by  his  “human 
curtain”,  did  a  little  noon-time  gardening,  his  Austrian  wife 
nearby  on  the  sunny  porch. 

Commandeering  hre  engines  whose  hoses  assaulted  them 
with  pink  water  (for  identification,  arrest,  and  probably  tor¬ 
ture)  valiant  students  at  Tongguk  and  Seoul  National  Universi¬ 
ties  rammed  these  and  cement  sewer  pipes  into  hastily  con¬ 
trived  barbed  wire  barricades. 

National  police  opened  fire,  in  the  air  with  blanks  first  and 
then  pointblank  with  carbines  and  M-I  rifles.  The  students, 
hurling  broken  paving  stones,  charged,  fell  back,  charged,  fell 
back,  and  charged  again.  But  the  muzzle-blast  ferocity  of 
the  police  wall  of  Are  withered  them  and  they  had  to  take 
to  their  heels.  Before  the  Kyungmudae  alone,  over  3S  were 
dead  and  ISO  wounded. 

They  did  not  enter  the  Presidential  Palace;  they  did  not 
interview  Syngman  Rhee;  they  did  not  present  their  demands 
for  clean  government,  new  elections,  and  the  ousting  of  Rhee 
himself  in  person.  But  they  won,  though  their  victory  was 
several  days  delayed. 

A  week  later,  Rhee  temporizing  by  the  hour  and  resorting 
to  a  deft  series  of  Fabian  tactics,  saw  that  even  martial  law 
would  fail.  Martial  Law  Commander,  Lt.-Gen.  Song  Yo-chan, 
said  bluntly  he  could  not  guarantee  the  loyahy  of  the  army  in 
front  of  renewed  and  expected  student  demonstrations.  Ex- 
Rhee  confidants,  politicians  who  had  felt  his  wrath  when  they 
spoke  against  him,  prevailed  this  time.  They  declared  that  all 
Korea  would  rise  as  one  man,  unless  he  abandoned  office. 

And  blunt  US  Ambassador  McConaughy,  stepped  up  his 
campaign — perhaps  the  starkest  since  US  marines  invaded 
Nicaragua  before  the  1914-18  war. 


Rhee  quit  as  his  vice-president-elect  died  in  a  suicide-murder 
plot  by  the  hand  of  his  son,  an  adopted  son  of  Syngman 
Rhee  himself. 

It  is  all  over  for  the  high-handed  autocrat  who  has  been 
the  Republic’s  first  and  only  president.  He  has  since  removed 
himself  from  possible  consequences  by  fleeing  to  Hawaii. 

The  student  dead  have  been  buried,  mourned  and  wept  over 
as  only  a  highly  individualistic  and  emotional  people  can 
grieve.  The  wounded  still  clot  a  dozen  hospitals,  those  who 
were  felled  by  gunfire  next  to  those  who  were  wrapped  in 
army  blankets  and  beaten  with  carbine  butts.  The  others,  who 
won  and  survived,  are  back  on  the  campuses — where  they 
were  before  they,  and  later  their  professors,  “went  out” — from 
Seoul  National,  Korea  University,  Tongguk,  Yonsei,  and  the 
others. 

They  knew  just  what  they  wanted  and  they  demonstrated, 
in  truest  Korean  fashion,  until  they  got  it.  They  will  take  to 
the  streets  again,  if  the  occasion  demands. 

But  the  students  know  full  well  that  the  business  of  govern¬ 
ment  even  of  politics  rests  uneasily  on  rioting  young  men’s 
shoulders.  They  watch  the  caretaker  cabinet  of  Huh  Chung, 
the  army,  the  statesmen  like  Chang  Myun,  the  judicial  pro¬ 
cesses  under  which  droves  of  hoodlums,  bribed  politicians, 
and  vicious  crooked  legislators  and  police  are  being  arrested. 
They  keep  a  sharp  eye  out. 

As  one  National  Assemblyman  said,  not  without  trace  of 
a  rather  mirthless  titter,  “We’d  better  behave;  we’d  better 
put  the  Republic’s  Government  in  order.  The  students  are 
watching  us,  we  should  remember  that.  And  we  should 
remember  that  they  will  go  out  again  and  again,  if  need  be, 
for  they  are  very  brave;  yes,  they  are  very  brave.” 


Australia 


“  YeUow  Peril  ” 
and  New  Thoughts  on  Policies 

From  Charles  Meeking,  Canberra 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  the  danger  of  being  swamped 
by  a  tide  of  Chinese  migrants,  the  “yellow  peril”  of  the  “White 
Australia”  propagandists,  induced  Australia  to  adopt  the 
immigration  restriction  policy  which  still  operates.  Today,  the 
dragon  is  stirring  in  new  fashion,  and  Australians  are  uneasily 
aware  that  neither  SEATO  nor  any  other  alliance  is  well- 
armoured  enough  to  slay  it  if  it  sets  out  to  devour  some  of  its 
neighbours. 
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There  is,  as  yet,  no  general  public  apprehension  in  Australia. 
The  fate  of  Tibet,  the  threats  which  India  is  taking  so 
seriously,  even  the  Djakarta-Peking  arguments  have  had  little 
public  impact. 

The  SEATO  conference  in  Washington  did  not  rank  Indo¬ 
nesia  as  a  danger  spot,  while  well  aware  of  Indonesia’s  bitter 
little  dispute  with  China  and  conscious  also  of  increasingly 
tense  relations  between  Indonesia  and  Holland  over  West 
Irian.  (As  this  is  written,  that  tension  has  been  increased  by 
the  build-up  of  Dutch  arms,  Indonesian  air  alerts,  and  a 
Russian  warning  to  Holland  not  to  menace  peace  in  the  area). 

If  the  world  survives  long  enough  for  the  history  of  the 
past  decade  to  be  written,  and  if  the  fate  of  the  10  million 
Australians  is  of  importance  in  that  context,  it  may  well  be 
recorded  that  a  decisive  factor  in  South-East  Asia  was  Can¬ 
berra’s  neglect  of  innumerable  chances  for  establishing  close 
and  binding  ties  with  Indonesia,  which  now  has  90  million 
people.  The  two  nations  have  been  “friendly”,  but  there  has 
been  little  attempt  to  reach  mutual  understanding  or  any  real 
economic  and  cultural  links — in  spite  of  the  obvious  security 
and  economic  advantages  they  would  offer. 

The  chief  obstacle  has  been  Australia’s  backing  of  the 
obstinate  Dutch  occupation  of  West  Irian,  only  slightly  miti¬ 
gated  by  Canberra's  reiterated  assurance  (criticised  in  some 
influential  Australian  quarters,  apparently  under  Dutch 
influences)  that  Australia  will  not  oppose  a  change  in  the 
sovereignty  of  western  New  Guinea  brought  about  “lawfully 
by  peaceful  means”. 

Consequently,  the  economic  advice  and  help  which 
Australia  might  have  given  Indonesia  has  not  been  forth¬ 
coming;  the  Indonesian  economy  and  political  set-up  is  far 


less  stable  and  assured  than  it  might  have  been  if  close  rela¬ 
tions  had  made  such  assistance  possible;  there  is  no  mutual 
defence  pact  against  aggression,  and  no  indication  of  one  and 
now  there  is  growing  concern  in  Canberra  at  the  deterioration 
of  Indonesian-Dutch  relations. 

In  addition,  almost  unnoticed  in  Australia,  Indonesia  is 
busily  gathering  more  United  Nations  supporters  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  probably,  for  a  new  move  in  the  General  Assembly. 
These  supporters  include  Portugal  (with  an  assurance  of  un¬ 
disturbed  possession  of  Portuguese  Timor),  Cuba,  and  prob¬ 
ably  some  of  the  new  African  nations. 

History  will  probably  place  most  of  the  blame  for  the  poor 
Australian-Indonesian  relations  on  short-sightedness  and 
apathy  in  Canberra.  There  is  at  last  some  uneasy  recognition 
here  (with  understanding  stimulated  by  US  and  SEATO 
pressures)  that  a  strong  Indonesia  could  have  been  a  bulwark 
for  South-East  Asia  against  Chinese  Communist  aggression,  as 
well  as  an  economic  asset  of  immense  and  increasing  value 
for  its  Australian  neighbour.  Yet  it  is  problematical  whether 
any  effort  will  be  made  now  by  Canberra.  In  any  event,  the 
time  may  be  too  short  and  the  Chinese  may  prove  too 
insistently  aggressive. 

For  any  useful  change  in  relations,  there  would  first  have 
to  be  a  dramatic  shift  of  policy,  preceded  by  an  effort  to 
overcome  Australian  lack  of  concern  and  ignorance  on  the 
issue.  The  prospects  are  not  hopeful  that  such  a  change  is 
possible  or  even  contemplated. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Indonesian  Ambassador  to 
Canberra,  Dr.  A.  Y.  Helmi,  has  been  impressed  by  “the  excel¬ 
lent  job  being  done  by  the  Australian  Administration  in 
Papua — New  Guinea,”  and  has  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
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pressure  of  world  opinion  (by  which  he  presumably  means  the 
UN  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  Dutch  administration  in  West 
Irian)  would  not  force  Australia  to  accelerate' development  of 
its  New  Guinea  territories  in  a  manner  which  might  have  un¬ 
desirable  results.  The  Australian  Minister  for  Territories, 
Mr.  Paul  Hasluck,  has  been  saying  much  the  same  thing 
recently  at  The  Hague.  The  Indonesian  view  obviously  offers 
some  opportunities  for  Australian — Indonesian  agreement  — 
if  Canberra  makes  the  overdue  approach. 

The  problems  of  South-East  Asia  are  linked,  of  course, 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  Asia  and  have  some  associations  with 
the  difficulties  in  Africa.  It  would  be  a  useful  and  quite  un¬ 
expected  move  if  the  Australian  Government  were  to  support 
the  inclusion  of  the  major  Asian  nations  at  any  future 
“Summit”  conference,  even  if  this  meant  the  inclusion  of 
China  in  opposition  to  the  United  States'  view.  Australia  has 
lost  some  prestige  in  Asia  as  a  result  of  its  support  of  the 
Dutch  and  its  refusal  to  condemn  outright  the  South  African 
racial  policy,  and  some  gesture  is  needed  to  regain  it. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  some  people  in  official  positions  in 
Asian  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  probably  shared 
elsewhere.  It  does  the  Australian  standpoint  less  than  justice, 
but  it  offers  a  major  propaganda  point  to  the  enemies  of 
Australia. 

This  could  be  important,  not  merely  from  a  security  aspect 
but  because  Australia  is  engaged  in  a  major  effort  to  increase 
its  exports  of  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  products  to  Asia. 
Wheat  sales  to  India  are  a  vexed  point  in  relation  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  16  million  tons  of  surplus  wheat  from  the  United 
States,  but  prospects  are  fair  for  the  sale  of  more  coal  to  Japan 
and  for  a  lifting  of  the  present  ban  on  the  export  to  the  same 
country  of  iron  ore — of  which  the  proved  Australian  reserves 
total  far  more  than  was  estimated  earlier.  Greater  sales  of 
wool  in  northern  Asia,  including  China,  are  being  predicted. 


Markets  and  trading  do  not  depend  entirely,  of  course,  on 
agreements  between  governments  and  international  policies. 
Yet  the  outlook  for  Australia  economically  would  be  better  if 
it  had  made  a  real  effort  to  become  and  remain  more  friendly 
with  its  Asian  neighbours  and  if  it  had  made,  over  the  years, 
a  far  larger  and  better  contribution  to  the  Colombo  Plan. 

That  Plan  is  its  major  excuse  when  there  is  any  criticism. 
It  is  a  poor  and  inadequate  one,  and  it  offers  no  defence  what¬ 
ever  against  the  charges  which  the  historian  may  make  in  the 
light  of  events  in  the  coming  decade. 


Japan 


Better  Life  comes  to  Japan 

Stuart  GriffiUi  Tokyo 

The  people  of  Japan,  for  centuries  ground  down  by  poverty, 
are  leading  a  better  life  than  at  any  previous  time  in  their  long 
national  history. 

A  Government  White  Paper  states  only  what  is  plain  to  see: 
that  Japanese  last  year  were  better  fed,  better  clothed;  that 
they  possessed  larger  bank  deposits,  bought  more  consumer 
goods,  invested  more,  and  even  gambled  in  the  thriving  stock 
market  more  than  ever  before. 

They  spent  30  per  cent  more  last  year  than  in  any  of  the 
relatively  lush  prewar  years. 

The  average  net  income  per  family  per  month  (4*6  people) 
for  urban  salary  workers  was  about  £30,  itself  a  6-8  per  cent- 
rise  from  the  last  year.  Even  the  income  of  the  historically 
poverty-stained  countryside  dwellers  was  up,  by  about  5-9 
per  cent. 

The  increases  in  income  have  prompted  mechanization  of 
family  living  as  well  as  extensive  adaptation  of  the  monthly 
instalment  payment  plan,  what  Japanese  calls  “easy  pay”. 
One  out  of  every  three  families  has  an  electric  washing 
machine;  one  out  of  five  a  radio  set;  one  out  of  5*8  a  television 
set.  Private  ownership  of  automobiles,  even,  is  on  the 
advance.  Japanese  now  go  three  times  a  month  to  the  cinema, 
on  the  average.  Prewar,  theatre  attendances  reflected  an 
attendance  per  citizen  per  month  at  something  under  one  film. 

National  holidays — and  there  is  talking  of  adding  nine  more 
to  the  present  nine  (with  a  three-day  skein,  besides  at  New 
Year's)— see  more  and  more  flocking  to  ski  resorts,  mountain 
spas,  beach  areas,  and  golf  links. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


A  Missed  Opportunity 

Sir, — The  fourth  Osaka  International  Fair  which  took  place  in 
April  was  a  great  success,  and  according  to  statements  issued  by 
the  Fair  authorities  the  number  of  visitors,  including  those  from 
overseas,  and  the  amount  of  business  deals  concluded  at  the  Fair 
have  exceeded  the  previous  Fairs  and  the  anticipated  attendance. 

Fourteen  countries  had  government-sponsored  participation  at 
this  Fair,  and  the  US,  West  Germany,  Australia,  South  Vietnam 
and  Czechoslovakia  had  their  own  pavilions. 

West  Germany  had  the  second  •  bi^est  foreign  pavilion  (only 
surpassed  by  the  US  pavilion)  and  in  addition  over  ISO  West 
German  firms  were  exhibiting  outside  this  pavilion  showing  a  wide 
range  of  their  products  from  heavy  machinery  to  precision  instru¬ 
ments,  and  different  types  of  machinery  for  various  industries. 

Among  100  products  shown  at  the  Czechoslovak  pavilion 
various  types  of  machine  tools,  welders,  farming  implements, 
printing  machines,  foodstuffs  and  other  goods  were  exhibited. 

A  number  of  UK  firms  have  participated  individually  at  this 
Fair  (together  with  their  agents  in  Japan),  but  is  regrettable  that 
the  opportunity  has  been  missed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  organise 
together  with  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  a  pavilion  which 
would  have  shown  the  latest  developments  and  achievements  of 
British  engineering  industries,  and  would  have  demonstrated  the 
interest  in  developing  UK  exports  to  Japan. 

This  omission  is  particularly  regrettable  as  many  buyers  from 
other  Far  Eastern  countries  have  attended  the  Osaka  Fair. 

Yours  faithfully, 

British  Busi^ssman. 

Hong  Kong. 


Orient's  Most  Widely  Circulated 

English  Daily  Newspaper 


Japan  Times 


•  TcxUy's  JAPAN  'niMES  INTCB- 
NA’nONAL  EOmON  nUI  i«Kh  you 
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•  The  airmail  edition  including  poatage 
is  very  reasonable. 

For  further  particulars,  please  apply  to: 

The  Japan  Times  Ltd. 
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Parties — office  and  home  alike — are  on  an  unmatched  scale. 
Geisha  dinners  are  still  the  rage,  at  £10-£15  per  guest;  cabarets 
are  crammed  with  young  expense  account  businessmen;  and 
golf  is  indulged  in  by  hordes.  Baseball  stadiums,  fight  arenas, 
tennis  courts,  and  swimming  pools  are  jammed  with  spectators 
at  the  slightest  provocations.  And  the  arrival  of  a  foreign 
artist — a  singer,  classic  musician,  entertainer — brings  standing 
room  only,  after  seats  scaled  up  to  £5  a  head  have  been  swiftly 
gobbled  up. 

Japanese  are  eating  more  and  better;  and  their  health 
statistics  reflect  the  change  in  diet.  Rice  is  fading,  though 
strong  still  in  the  hinterlands,  and  wheat  is  increasingly  being 
consumed.  Milk,  eggs,  meat,  and  fish  are  bought  in  ever¬ 
growing  quantities. 

Japanese  auto  companies  now  manufacture  sports  cars — 
something  unheard  of  before  the  war.  And  there  are  at  least 
five  de  luxe  models  retailing  up  to  £1,000,  besides  a  handful  of 
low-priced  “People’s  Cars”. 

Demand  soars  for  beer,  whisky,  high-grade  sake  (rice  wine), 
expensive  pure  silk  kimonos,  household  electrical  appliances, 
colour  TV,  fancy  Western-style  clothing  and  shoes,  high- 
grade  tea  and  imported  watches,  jewelry,  cigarettes,  and 
cosmetics. 

More  and  more  money  is  being  put  into  stock  markets,  real 
estate,  and  commercial  investments.  Japanese  banks  pay  six 
per  cent  on  all  sums  left  in  for  a  year,  and  bonds — Govern¬ 
ment  and  private  alike — pay  up  to  eight,  even  8-5  per  cent. 
Land  values  have  climbed  astronomically,  sales  having  been 
negotiated  at  two  and  a  half  times  the  price  paid  but  18 
months  to  two  years  before.  And  the  land  on  the  Ginza  is  the 
.highest  in  value,  it  is  said,  in  the  world  today. 

The  nation  is  still  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  boom — and 
this  is  reflecting,  favourably,  on  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
Japan,  more  and  more. 


Thailand 


Indonesian  Rebels  and  SEATO 

From  our  Bangkok  Correspondent 

A  series  of  important  conferences  of  representatives  of  the 
so-called  revolutionary  movement  in  Indonesia,  who  took  part 
in  the  rebellion  on  Sumatra  and  the  Celebes,  was  held  in 
Bangkok  at  the  end  of  April.  The  conferences,  which  proved 
to  be  in  fact  a  convention  of  Indonesian  rebels,  were  attended 
by  rebel  representatives  who  escaped  to  Singapore,  the 
Philippines  and  the  Netherlands.  The  names  of  Sumitro, 
Kawilarang  and  Barrow  have  been  mentioned  among  them. 

As  was  revealed  by  local  military  circles,  the  conferences 
were  held  under  the  auspices  of  SEATO  headquarters.  The 
SEATO  Anti-Subversive  .Activities  Committee  had  a  hand  in 
the  preparation  of  the  meetings,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Committee — two  Siamese  and  one  Filipino  officers  among 
them — attended  the  conferences.  The  meetings  were  naturally 
veiled  in  strict  secrecy,  but  it  has  been  learned  that  the  main 
problem  under  discussion  was  the  e.stablishment  of  a  unified 
organization  of  the  rebels  and  also  bringing  this  organization 
in  close  contact  with  SEATO.  It  is  claimed  that  some  of  the 
speakers,  particularly  Sumitro,  suggested  that  SEATO  should 
officially  declare  the  areas  occupied  by  the  rebels  in  Indonesia 
as  included  in  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Manila  treaty,  just 


as  it  has  been  done  with  respect  to  South  Viet-Nam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  Those  who  managed  to  have  a  talk  with  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  Indonesian  rebels,  report  that  they  expressed 
their  extreme  satisfaction  with  the  decisions  taken  by  the  con¬ 
vention  although  the  above  Sumitro’s  proposal  was  not 
approved. 

The  rebel  leaders — Kawilarang,  Barrow  and  Sumitro — met 
several  times  unofficially  with  representatives  of  the  Dutch 
and  US  Embassies  in  Thailand.  For  tactical  considerations 
the  United  States  sent  neither  their  representative  nor  observer 
to  any  of  these  meetings.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  Americans 
were  represented  by  a  high-ranking  nationalist  Chinese  ofiicer 
who  attended  all  the  conferences. 


United  States 


SEATO  Council 

From  a  Correspondent  in  Washington 

The  SEATO  Council  held  its  sixth  meeting  in  Washington, 
DC,  from  May  31  to  June  2,  1960,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States,  the  Hon. 
Christian  A.  Herter. 

The  Council  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  reported  in  the  field  of  economic  cooperation,  progress 
reflected  in  projects  such  as: 

The  SEATO  Graduate  School  of  Engineering  in  Bangkok, 
which  is  expected  to  provide  much  needed  talent  essential  to 
the  economic  development  of  South-East  Asia,  as  well  as  the 
SEATO  skilled  labour  projects  in  the  Philippines,  Thailand 
and  Pakistan, 

The  area-wide  SEATO  meteorological  communications  pro¬ 
ject,  which  has  moved  forward  as  a  result  of  a  survey  team 
visit  to  Pakistan,  Thailand  and  the  Philippines.  This  project 
would  bring  about  improved  radio  communications,  greater 
safety  for  air  travel,  and  a  reduction  of  typhoon  damage  and 
crop  and  property  losses  by  providing  advance  warning  of 
weather  conditions. 

The  Treaty  area  being  heavily  dependent  on  a  few  valuable 
staple  crops,  the  Council  approved  a  United  States  proposal 
to  study  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  Institute  of  Tropical 
and  Sub-Tropical  Agriculture,  which  would  seek  means  of 
preventing  diseases  that  threaten  those  crops,  and  of  develop¬ 
ing  greater  agricultural  diversification. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  SEATO  cholera  research  project 
in  Thailand  be  converted  to  a  SEATO  Medical  Research 
Laboratory  which  would  contribute  to  the  eradication,  not 
only  of  cholera  but  also  of  other  diseases. 

During  the  past  year,  SEATO  awarded  a  large  number  of 
research  fellowships,  professorships,  post-graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  scholarships,  and  travelling  lectureships.  In  view  of 
the  effectiveness  of  this  programme  in  bringing  about  a  greater 
understanding  among  people  of  the  SEATO  nations,  the 
Council  decided  to  continue  these  activities  during  the  coming 
year.  It  looked  forward  with  expectation  to  the  conference 
of  heads  of  universities,  scheduled  to  be  held  early  next  year, 
and  to  be  attended  by  eminent  educators  from  both  SEATO 
and  other  Asian  countries. 

Mr.  Pote  Sarasin,  the  Secretary-General,  accepted  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  office  until  the  conclusion  of  the  1963  conference. 
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Recent  Books 

Manual  of  Zen  Buddhism  by  D.  H.  Suzuki  (New  York:  Grove 
Press,  $1.95). 

During  the  last  few  years  Zen  Buddhism  has  become 
“fashionable”  in  certain  circles  both  here  and  in  America. 
Although  much  has  been  written  about  Zen  for  Western 
readers,  the  original  Zen  texts  themselves  have  not  yet  been 
available  in  an  easily  digestible  form.  Dr.  Suzuki,  the  world's 
leading  authority  on  Zen  Buddhism,  has  here  compiled  a 
comprehensive  anthology  drawn  from  Zen  Buddhism  most 
important  original  sources.  In  addition  to  the  written  selec¬ 
tions,  all  of  them  translated  by  Dr.  Suzuki,  there  are  included 
many  reproductions  of  Buddhist  drawings  and  paintings. 


Black.  “Chapters  from  a  Floating  Life”  has  long  been  a 
classic  in  China  and  Mrs.  Black  has  captured  the  freshness 
and  delicacy  of  the  original.  The  problems  that  confronted 
Shen  Fu  and  his  wife  Ch’en  Yun  and  the  social  pressures 
which  eventually  destroyed  them  were  essentially  the  same  as 
those  which  have  confronted  most  gentle  non-conformists 
everywhere.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  tragic  aspects  of  his  life, 
Shen  Fu  draws  a  picture  of  moments  of  almost  magical  happi¬ 
ness  and  beauty.  There  is  one  unforgettable  description  of  a 
picnic  amongst  the  beanhelds,  when  Shen  Fu  and  his  wife  and 
a  group  of  their  friends,  all  equally  poor,  set  out  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  drinking  wine  among  the  scented  flowers. 

Living  in  miserable  poverty,  harassed  by  misfortune,  never¬ 
theless,  Shen  Fu  has  left  an  unforgettable  account  of  a  tender 
love  story. 


Pakistan — One  and  Indivisible  by  Fazlur  Rahman  (Karachi: 

Pakistan  Educational  Publishers). 

The  theme  of  this  collection  of  speeches  by  Mr.  Fazlur 
Rahman  is,  as  the  title  implies,  a  plea  for  the  unification  of 
Pakistan,  as  against  the  demand  for  regional  autonomy  on  the 
part  of  political  leaders.  Such  an  autonomy  would  have 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  two  Pakistans  with  consequent 
rivalry  and  distrust,  and  Mr.  Rahman  feels  that  these  demands 
are  totally  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  a  nation  built  up  solely 
on  a  commonly-held  faith  and  not  on  regional  characteristics. 
The  emphasis  is  on  the  creation  of  a  national  outlook,  based 
on  the  principles  and  teachings  of  Islam,  and  now  that  plans 
are  in  hand  to  evolve  a  unitary  form  of  government  in 
Pakistan  and  a  Constitution  inspired  by  Islamic  ideals,  the 
views  and  suggestions  contained  in  this  volume  are  of  interest. 

Chapters  from  a  Floating  Life  by  Shen  Fu  (Oxford  University 

Press,  16s.). 

Shen  Fu,  writer  and  artist,  was  born  in  Soochow  in  1763 
and  died  around  1809.  He  came  from  a  professional  family 
and  was  apprenticed  to  be  a  magisterial  secretary,  but  his 
artistic  temperament  and  complete  disinterest  in  material 
things  made  him  unsuited  for  a  professional  career.  He 
held  various  secretarial  posts,  worked  as  a  teacher  and  as  a 
merchant  and  tried  to  earn  his  living  as  an  artist.  For  most  of 
his  life  he  was  miserably  poor,  but  he  was  able  to  surmount 
his  misfortunes  through  the  devotion  of  his  wife  Ch’en  Yun 
who  died  after  23  years  of  marriage.  Their  mutual  devotion 
is  poignantly  commemorated  by  Shen  Fu  in  his  biography, 
which  has  here  been  most  lovingly  translated  by  Shirley  M. 
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PACIFIC  AFFAIRS  Quarterly  international 
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Single  copies  $1.25 
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of  the  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  Inc.  $6  a 
year.  Single  copies  SO  cents 
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FLIGHT 

WITHOUT  FORMULAE 

By  A.  C.  Kermode 

Third  Edition 

This  readable  approach  to  a  technical  subject  has 
sold  all  over  the  world  to  serious  students  of  aero¬ 
nautics.  Now  it  has  been  heavily  revised.  New 
material  has  been  included  on  the  problems  of 
high-speed  flight  and  a  new  section  added  on 
missiles,  .satellites  and  space-ships.  Price  21/-  net. 

THE  PRAQICAL  USE  OF 
RADIO  AIDS  FOR  PILOTS 

By  J.  A.  Terras,  A.R.Ae.S. 

A  book  for  student  pilots  which  will  assist  greatly 
to  enable  them  to  use  the  common  Radio  Aids 
now  in  use,  and  will  help  to  solve  the  problems 
of  approaches  and  de.scents.  Price  12/6  net. 

■M  .  Frortx  all  booksellers 
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EASTERN  THOUGHT 

AND  WESTERN  THINKER 

FRANCIS  STORY 


WESTERN  writers  in  Asia  usually  provide  an  interesting 
study  in  reactions;  particularly  so  when  they  are  concerned 
with  Asian  religious  thought  and  attempt  the  hazardous 
task  of  comparing  Eastern  and  Western  standards  and  ethical 
attitudes.  One  of  the  most  successful  in  recent  times  was  Marco 
Pallas,  who  negotiated  the  precipices  of  Tibetan  Buddhist 
thought  as  skilfully  as  he  did  those  of  the  Himalayas.  His  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  intelligent  study  of  Buddhism,  coming  as  it  does  in 
the  midst  of  a  record  of  perilous  adventure,  in  Peaks  and  Lamas, 
is  a  gem  of  philosophical  insight  thrown  up  casually,  as  it  were, 
by  a  thrust  of  the  mountaineer's  axe.  Few  have  surpassed  him, 
and  none  in  his  particular  genre. 

In  her  latest  autobiography.  Brief  Voices  (Hutchinson,  21  sh.). 
Miss  Ethel  Mannin  has  much  to  say  of  her  experiences  in  the  realms 
of  Asian  thought  and  action.  She  has  visited  India,  Burma  and, 
more  recently,  Japan.  In  India  her  interest  was  primarily  social 
and  political,  but  the  time  she  made  her  Burma  excursion,  of 
which  the  travel  book.  Land  of  the  Crested  Lion,  and  a  charming 
novel.  The  Living  Lotus,  are  the  products,  she  was  also  deeply 
interested  in  Buddhist  doctrines.  She  had  read  much,  and  wanted 
to  examine  Buddhism  as  a  living  creed,  particularly  in  its  aspect 
of  human  relations  and  everyday  ethics. 

Brief  Voices  gives  us  the  results  of  her  study,  and  they  make 
fascinating  reading.  For  the  most  part  they  are  favourable,  and 
presented  with  skill  and  sympathy.  Miss  Mannin  is  always  a 
readable  author,  whether  one  agrees  with  her  views  on  any 
particular  subject  or  not,  and  she  carries  the  reader  away  with 
her  so  persuasively  that  he  is  easily  led  into  accepting  her  logic 
and  viewpoint  as  the  only  possible  ones.  To  the  unsuspecting  she 
may  prove  a  literary  Lilith — an  image  that  I  am  sure  would  not 
displease  her.  In  Land  of  the  Crested  Lion  she  gives  a  picture  of 
Burma  which,  as  she  herself  says  in  Brief  Voices,  was  modified 
by  her  desire  not  to  appear  ungrateful  to  those  who  had  made  her 
visit  possible;  it  was  not  in  any  respect  a  false  picture,  but  certain 
things  were  omitted  which  a  less  kindly  author  would  have 
utilized. 

The  new  autobiography,  however,  records  that  her  forbearance 
was  not  appreciated  in  Burma,  where  only  unqualified  praise  from 
visiting  observers  is  acceptable.  Feeling,  rightly,  that  this  absolved 
her  from  further  obligation,  she  now  gives  us  her  uncensored 
opinions  on  many  subjects  which  struck  her  forcibly,  and  produced 
an  equally  forceful  reaction. 

One  of  these  was  the  prevalence  of  meat-eating  in  a  Buddhist 
country.  She  devotes  ten  pages  to  her  conversion  to  vegetarianism, 
which  was  made  final  for  her  by  reaction  against  what  she  found 
in  Burma,  ‘the  humbug  of  supporting  the  slaughtering  of  animals 
for  food,  by  eating  the.  meat  provided  thereby,  and  making  a  virtue 
of  not  doing  the  dirty  work  oneself — because  of  the  Buddhist  pre¬ 
cept  not  to  kill — and  despising  those  who  do  it  for  one’.  She 
finds  it  ‘difficult  to  believe  that  such  sophistry  is  what  the  Buddha 
meant  when  he  gave  his  injunction  not  to  kill'. 

Elsewhere  she  has  (he  fairness  to  present  what  she  was  told 
was  the  Buddhist  position:  namely  that  in  Buddhism  it  is  the  act 
of  killing  which  is  feared  and  avoided.  Buddhism  lays  the  force 
of  Karma,  good  or  bad,  on  intention,  and  does  not  extend  moral 
responsibility  to  any  act  that  is  performed  without  this  good  or 
bad  mental  impulse  of  volition,  still  less  to  any  acts  of  others 
which,  like  the  slaughter  of  animals,  are  bound  to  take  place  and 
will  always  be  carried  out,  whether  we  approve  of  them  or  not. 


by  people  who  see  no  harm  in  killing  animals  and  are  not  for¬ 
bidden  to  do  it  by  their  religion.  It  was  this  that  Marco  Pallas 
saw  quite  clearly,  making  only  the  comment  that  it  ‘differs  pro¬ 
foundly’  from  the  Western  viewpoint.  Which  it  does. 

But  Miss  Mannin  makes  it  emphatically  clear  that  she  does  not 
accept  this.  To  her,  the  act  of  eating  meat  is  equivalent  to  killing, 
and  one  who  takes  the  Buddhist  precept  not  to  inflict  death  yet 
eats  meat  is  a  ‘humbug’.  There  is  nothing  original  in  her  view. 
It  is  the  common  Western  one,  and  was  even  exemplified  to  the 
writer  by  a  European  Buddhist  monk,  himself  a  vegetarian,  who 
asked :  ‘How  can  one  make  the  wish  that  all  beings  may  be  happy, 
except  the  being  I  am  crunching  between  my  teethV  A  picturesque 
way  of  putting  it,  but  false  from  the  Buddhist  point  of  view  be¬ 
cause  the  wish  is  for  sentient,  i.e.,  living,  beings,  and  the  animal 
whose  flesh  is  being  crunched  has  already  been  reborn  elsewhere 
— it  is  hoped  in  happier  circumstances,  having  expiated  some  of 
the  bad  Karma  which  caused  its  sufferings  as  an  animal. 

This  attitude  appears  to  Miss  Mannin  as  sophistry.  But 
Buddhism  is  realistic;  it  deals  with  situations  as  they  are,  not  as 
they  ought  to  be  or  as  imagination  pictures  them.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  stark  fact  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  room 
on  this  planet  for  all  men  and  all  animals.  The  law  of  life,  that 
life  which  is  regarded  by  Buddhism  as  a  mechanical  process  put 
into  operation  and  sustained  by  the  mental  force  of  craving, 
accompanied  by  the  unwholesome  factors  of  greed,  hatred  and 
delusion,  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  struggle  for  survival.  The 
view  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  modem  Darwinist. 
Pacifism,  non-violence,  is  seen  in  Buddhism  as  a  creed  which  can 
be  followed  only  by  the  individual  for  himself,  and  which  he 
adopts  when  he  becomes  disgusted  with  the  natural  law  of  self- 
preservation  and  wishes  to  make  an  end  of  the  wearisome  round 
of  rebirths.  He  then  puts  away  all  those  acts  of  aggression  which 
are  necessary  for  survival  in  the  world  and  becomes  a  monk.  It 
was  for  this  purpose  that  the  Buddha  instituted  the  Sangha. 

The  logical  and  consistent  follower  of  Buddhist  non-violence 
then  accepts  whatever  food  is  offered  him,  as  did  the  Buddha, 
whether  it  be  flesh  or  not,  but  will  avoid  producing  in  himself 
the  self-regarding,  unwholesome  (Pali,  Akusala)  mental  impulse 
of  killing;  nor  will  he  take  meat  from  an  animal  that  he  knows  or 
suspects  to  have  been  killed  specially  for  him.  He  does  not  urge 
others  to  produce  the  impulse  to  kill  in  themselves,  and  he  cannot 
by  any  stretch  of  ethical  reasoning  be  responsible  for  an  act 
which  has  taken  place  irrevocably,  performed  by  someone  else 
in  the  usual  course  of  the  day’s  work,  and  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  at  the  time.  If  he  were  so  responsible  there  would  be 
no  release  from  the  tangle  of  moral  issues  in  which  we  are  all 
involved.  Ethical  responsibility  has  to  end  with  intention,  or  at 
most  with  reasonably  foreseeable  consequences. 

But  the  unavoidable  truth  is  that  so  long  as  this  world  with  its 
natural  laws  endures,  there  will  always  be  people  who  do  not 
accept  the  creed  of  non-violence,  or  who  interpret  it  differently,  as 
for  instance  applying  it  only  to  human  relations,  as  do  some 
Christians,  Muslims  and  the  majority  of  Hindus.  Consequently, 
there  will  always  be  meat  sold  on  the  open  markets;  there  will 
always  be  people  who  choose  to  do  the  ‘dirty  work  of  killing’, 
which  to  them  is  not  immoral  and  not  even  repugnant.  The 
Buddhist,  although  he  may  purchase  meat  and  consume  it,  does 
not  condone  the  killing,  since  the  animal  is  already  slaughtered 
and  moreover  will  be,  whether  he  continues  to  eat  meat  or  not. 
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He  cannot  put  a  stop  to  it  by  himself  giving  up  meat.  So  he  must 
be  concerned  ultimately  with  his  own  mental  state;  he  cannot 
control  anyone  else's.  He  does  not  ‘despise'  the  butchers,  but 
merely  considers  them  to  be  deluded,  and  trusts  that  in  some 
future  birth  they  will  come  to  understand  the  harm  of  killing. 
The  author  points  out  that  there  are  some  Buddhists  who 
interpret  the  situation  differently  and  are  vegetarians,  and  this  is 
true,  but  they  are  Buddhist  vegetarians  just  as  some  Christians 
are  vegetarians  and  teetotalitarians,  although  Christ  himself  was 
neither  a  vegetarian  nor  a  total  abstainer. 

Those  who  are  against  meat-eating  for  the  reasons  Miss  Mannin 
adduces  must  be  prepared  to  go  the  whole  way  and  refrain  from 
buying  leather  goods  of  any  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  hats  decorated 
with  bird's  feathers  that  have  died  a  cruel  and  lingering  death  in 
traps.  The  last  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  classed 
as  necessary  adjuncts  to  living,  whereas  the  need  for  meat  can 
be  urged  in  certain  cases  on  dietetic  grounds.  There  are  many 
people  suffering  from  diseases  which  need  animal  proteins,  or  who 
cannot  absorb  enough  nourishment  without  eating  meat  in  some 
form.  Much  of  the  terrible  malnutrition  in  Asia  is  due  to  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  animal  proteins. 

The  Buddha  realized  it  and  accordingly  emphasised  that  the 
question  of  what  is  eaten  or  not  eaten  has  no  bearing  on  mental 
purification.  If  it  had,  millions  of  people  who  live  in  conditions 
where  meat-eating  is  unavoidable  would  be  debarred  from  salva¬ 
tion  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Again  the  Buddha's  position  is  made  clear  in  his  rejection  of 
the  more  stringent  monastic  rules  proposed  by  Devadatta,  one  of 
which  was  a  vegetarian  diet.  Then  the  Buddha  upheld  the  custom 
among  the  monks  of  taking  whatever  food  was  offered  to  them. 
There  are  many  other  proofs  in  the  Sutta  and  Vinaya  scriptures 
that  the  Enlightened  One  himself  ate  meat. 

The  position  of  one  who  attempts  to  show  the  Buddhist  attitude 
to  this  question  is  a  difficult  and  perilous  one.  It  can  easily  be 
made  to  appear  that  he  approves  the  slaughter-house.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  Every  true  Buddhist  would  rejoice  if  they 
were  all  closed  down,  since  it  would  indicate  that  many  more 
people  had  come  to  accept  Buddhist  truth.  Convenience,  and  even 
health,  ignored  he  would  gladly  subsist  on  a  diet  of  rice,  roots 
and  twigs,  as  the  majority  of  people  in  Ceylon  already  do.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  would  still  have  the  knowledge  that  life 
involves  suffering  and  that  somehow,  somewhere,  killing  was 
taking  place,  bad  Karma  being  engendered  on  the  one  side  and 
the  results  of  past  bad  Karma  endured  and  its  evil  expiated  on 
the  other.  No  one,  Buddhist  or  non-Buddhist,  can  alter  the  grim, 
ineluctable  fact  of  the  law  of  survival.  He  can  alter  only  his  own 
interior  world. 

Miss  Mannin's  own  position  is  curiously  ambiguous.  She  has 
forsworn  meat-eating  and  has  never  eaten  veal,  ‘wanting,  always 
to  be  able  to  look  a  calf  in  its  beautiful  eyes  without  a  feeling 
of  treachery  and  guilt’,  but  up  to  the  time  of  writing  she  still 
continued  to  eat  fowls  and  fish  and  to  exterminate  pests  in  her 
garden,  although  these  things,  she  feels,  are  ‘on  the  way  out'  for 
her. 

Albert  Schweitzer's  principle  of  Reverence  for  Life  appears 
rather  confused,  as  Miss  Mannin  rightly  shows,  when  he  tries  to 
square  it  with  the  obvious  truth  that  ‘man  is  faced  by  the  dilemma 
...  of  being  able  to  preserve  his  own  life  and  life  generally  only 
at  the  cost  of  other  life'.  But  Reverence  for  Life  is  a  vague  and 
meaningless  phrase;  meaningless  in  any  context  of  Buddhist 
thought,  which  recognises  only  individual  beings.  There  is  no 
Buddhist  term  for  ‘life’  in  the  abstract  as  meaning  the  aggregate  of 
living  creatures,  compassion  replacing  ‘reverence’.  Like  human 
beings,  all  these  creatures  are  born  into  the  world  as  the  result  of 
craving  and  unwholesome  states  of  mind  generated  in  the  past.  It  is 
obviously  nonsense  to  speak  of  having  reverence  for  bacteria  and 
their  carriers,  which  Schweitzer  as  a  doctor  is  perpetually  com¬ 
bating.  The  dilemma  he  speaks  of  can  be  solved  only  in  the 
Buddhist  way.  One  can  be  a  pacifist  only  if  one  is  prepared  to 
perish. 


Dealing  with  vivisection  Miss  Mannin  is  on  firmer  ground.  Yet 
it  is  a  weakness  lo  suggest  any  need  for  the  argument  that  its 
scientific  value  is  questionable.  It  must  be  granted  that  many 
diseases  are  now  curable  which  could  not  have  been  traced  to  their 
source  and  made  amenable  to  treatment  without  experiments  on 
animals.  The  scientific  evidence  cannot  be  denied.  But  this  is 
merely  the  short-term  view.  Vivisection  is  ethically  wrong  despite 
the  fact  that  man  has  benefited  from  it.  The  suffering  it  causes 
is  far  greater  and  more  protected  than  the  quick  dispatch  of  the 
slaughter-house.  And  from  the  Buddhist  standpoint  the  bad 
Karma  it  entails  greatly  outweighs  any  immediate  advantages  it 
may  procure.  Thus,  says  the  Buddhist,  science  may  succeed  in 
benefiting  humanity  for  a  time  at  the  expense  of  animals,  but  for 
every  disease  that  is  brought  under  control  another  appears, 
against  which  further  inhuman  experiments  must  be  carried  out. 
The  mutation  of  viruses  will  always  see  to  this.  Meanwhile,  the 
science  that  gives  us  these  brief  alleviations  from  pain  at  the  cost 
of  so  much  suffering  to  animals  also  gives  us  the  power — if  not 
the  will — to  destroy  ourselves.  So  Karma  works  through  cause 
and  effect. 

The  author  shows  scant  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  millions 
of  Buddhists  when  she  writes:  ‘The  idea  of  an  animal,  devoid  of 
all  moral  sense,  a  creature  purely  of  instinct,  working  out  its 
karma  is  too  ludicrous  for  serious  contemplation.’  Yet  this  is 
precisely  what  the  Buddha  taught.  If  the  Buddhist  world-view 
did  not  take  into  its  scope  all  forms  of  life  it  would  be  defective 
and  incomplete.  There  is  no  excuse,  philosophically  or  scientific¬ 
ally,  for  the  conventional  anthropocentric  Western  view.  Buddhism 
maintains  that  an  animal  is  born  as  the  result  of  the  bad  Karma 
of  someone  who  has  lived  and  thought  on  a  bestial  level.  The 
fact  that  it  is  a  creature  purely  of  instinct,  without  any  moral  sense, 
is  irrelevant;  a  congenital  idiot  is  in  the  same  case.  Neither  the 
animal  nor  the  imbecile  is  morally  responsible,  and  if  this  fact 
placed  the  animal  outside  the  law  of  Karma  it  would  do  the  same 
in  the  case  of  the  mentally  defective  human  being.  According 
to  the  Buddhist  view,  both  are  no  more  than  passively  suffering 
the  consequences  of  the  past  bad  Karma.  The  moral  law  of  cause 
and  effect  is  purely  mechanical;  it  operates  whether  we  are  aware 
of  it  or  not.  It  is  not  designed  to  ‘teach’  us  anything,  any  more 
than  are  the  other  mechanical  laws  of  the  universe.  When  the 
creature  without  moral  sense  dies  it  is  reborn  in  some  other  con¬ 
dition  by  the  force  of  residual  good  Karma  from  one  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  existences,  of  which  all  beings  have  an  indefinite  stock.  As 
a  morally-responsible  human  being  again,  it  once  more  has  the 
power  to  generate  good  or  bad  Karma.  In  Buddhism  it  is  not  a 
‘soul-entity’  which  is  reincarnated  in  human  or  animal  form,  but 
simply  a  current  of  causality  or  will,  mentally  generated,  the 
‘Palingenesis’  of  Schopenhauer.  This  process  produces  one  being 
after  another,  ‘the  same  yet  not  the  same’,  according  to  the  type 
of  Kgrma  that  has  been  generated.  Hence  every  form  of  life 
is  the  visible  and  physical  result  of  biological  processes  plus  a 
particular  type  of  Karmic  impulse.  As  we  think  and  act,  so  we 
become,  in  an  ever-changing  flux. 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret  that  Miss  Mannin,  an  author 
widely  read  and  deservedly  respected,  has  seen  fit  to  mar  her 
otherwise  excellent  book  with  these  sweeping  judgments  expressed 
in  such  provocative  terms.  Her  repeating  the  joke,  hoary  before 
ever  Norman  Lewis  appeared  on  the  Golden  Earth,  about  the 
Buddhist  who  is  afraid  to  step  on  a  cockroach  for  fear  of  killing 
his  grandfather,  does  nothing  to  improve  the  tone.  Knowing  her 
attitudes,  one  feels  that  in  other  contexts  she  would  condemn  this 
as  facetiousness. 

My  purpose  here  has  not  been  to  review  Brief  Voices  but  to 
comment  on  the  author’s  judgments  on  Buddhism  and  Buddhists. 
As  a  survey  of  her  life  from  1939-  to  1958  the  book  makes 
stimulating  and  rewarding  reading.  Whatever  opinions  she  may 
put  forward.  Miss  Mannin  is  a  writer  worthy  of  attention.  She 
lets  light  into  many  dark  places  and  the  more  controversial  she  is 
the  more  the  reader  is  fascinated,  excited  and  intellectually 
churned  up.  Which  is  precisely  what  the  intelligent  reader  desires. 
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Economics  and  Trade 


A  BURMESE  MIRACLE:  THE  KYAT  (I) 

ANDRE  MOUSNY 


IN  1952  the  Union  of  Bunna  currency  became  independent 
from  the  English  Pound  Sterling.  By  the  “Union  of  Burma 
Act’’  the  Burmese  Parliament  granted  the  Union  Bank  of 
Burma  full  privilege  to  issue  notes  and  coins  without  any  British 
control  and  with  the  only  restriction  that  the  amount  of  Burmese 
currency  in  circulation  should  not  exceed  400  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  International  Reserves  of  the  Bank.  These  reserves  could 
consist  of  gold,  foreign  currencies  and  foreign  Government  Securi¬ 
ties.  A  new  name  was  adopted  for  the  national  currency:  Kyat, 
equivalent  to  one  and  a  half  shillings  not  by  decision  of  the 
British  authorities  but  by  revocable  decision  of  the  Burmese 
Parliament  and  Government. 

This  was  a  considerable  change  from  the  previous  period.  From 
1948  to  1952  Burma,  though  politically  independent,  had  a 
currency  strictly  subsidiary  to  the  Pound  Sterling  and  the  amount 
of  currency  in  circulation  was  covered  at  100  per  cent  value  in 
Pounds  Sterling  by  the  Burma  Currency  Board  in  London  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  a  half  shillings  per  unit. 

At  that  time  many  observers  did  not  foresee  a  bright  future  for 
the  Kyat.  Insurrections  raging  in  Burma  were  impeding  all  efforts 
for  the  supply  of  a  regular  flow  of  rice,  teak  and  other  exportable 
and  foreign  exchange  earning  materials.  The  departure  of  English 
officers  created  a  lack  of  experts  and  technicians.  Burmese  poli¬ 
ticians  fearing  strings  attached  to  foreign  aid  were  unwilling  to 
accept  such  assistance.  The  natural  pride  of  the  newly  independent 
State,  flattered  by  several  foreign  experts  and  consultants,  led  the 
Burmese  Socialist  Government  to  plan  an  ambitious  development 
programme  whose  magnitude  seemed  a  tremendous  threat  to  the 
above-mentioned  international  reserves.  Moreover  Burma,  far 
from  having  accumulated  Sterling  or  dollar  balances  during  the 
war  like  other  countries,  was  still  owing  considerable  amounts  to 
India,  Great  Britain  and  United  States.  The  working  capital  of 
the  nation,  destroyed  during  the  war,  was  not  yet  reconstructed. 
According  to  the  Economic  Survey  of  Burma  (yearly  publication 
of  the  Government)  the  gross  domestic  product  in  1952-1953  was 
only  78  per  cent  of  the  prewar  average,  while  the  consumption  per 
capita  was  only  72  per  cent. 

Eight  years  have  elapsed.  During  this  period,  insurgents, 
though  decreasing  in  number,  have  remained  a  permanent  handi¬ 
cap  for  the  production  and  transportation  of  Burmese  products, 
particularly  for  timber  and  minerals.  A  rather  limited  number  of 
Burmese  financial  experts  have  overcome  what  appeared  to  be  an 
impossible  challenge:  the  development  of  industries  during  a 
troubled  period  by  a  country  in  South-East  Asia  receiving  propor¬ 
tionately  the  least  foreign  assistance  in  the  area  while  at  the  same 
time  managing  to  repay  quite  the  entire  amount  of  the  old  debts. 

In  such  circumstances  supporters  or  opponents  of  the  socialist 
methods  of  the  Burmese  Governments  which  have  ruled  the 
country  from  1952  up  to  the  present  can  only  but  admire  the  fact 
that  the  Burmese  currency  has  not  entirely  collapsed  during  this 
period.  Not  only  has  the  above-mentioned  official  rate  of  the 


Dr.  Mousny’s  survey  is  based  on  Ms  observations  made  as  French 
Conunerci^  Attache  over  the  last  four  years. 


Kyat  not  been  changed  but  also  the  value  of  the  new  currency  on 
nearly  all  free  markets  of  the  world  has  been  rather  steady, 
fluctuating  between  40  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  of  the  official  rate. 
And  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  conclusive  point  is  that 
the  index  of  the  cost  of  living  in  June  1959  is  3  per  cent  less  than 
the  average  cost  of  living  of  1953;  while  the  same  index  shows  for 
the  same  period  increases  of  19  per  cent  for  England;  21  per  cent 
for  Thailand,  18  per  cent  for  Australia,  14  per  cent  for  India, 
9  per  cent  for  United  States.* 

How  does  one  explain  such  a  remarkable  performance? 

In  first  instance  it  must  be  observed  that  a  permanent  feature, 
the  social  and  ethnical  structure  of  the  Burmese  community,  is  a 
strong  obstacle  to  the  permanent  depreciation  of  the  national 
currency. 

Two  very  different  groups  make  up  this  conununity.  The  first 
and  more  numerous  group  consists  of  about  20  millions  of 
Burmese,  Karens,  Shans,  Kackins,  Kayahs,  Chins,  who  are 
economically  underdeveloped  with  the  exception  of  approximately 
100,000  who  are  better  off.  The  second  group  is  composed  of 
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foreign  minorities  of  Indians,  Pakistani  and  Chinese.  Officially 
these  foreigners  are  about  500,000;  but  there  is  perhaps  an  equal 
number  of  people  who  have  taken  the  Burmese  citizenship  for 
professional  reasons  but  keep  their  traditional  customs,  languages, 
associations  and  way  of  living.  Among  the  members  of  this 
group  can  be  found  the  larger  part  of  the  middle  class  of  the 
cities  and  the  richest  families  of  Burma. 

The  first  group  is  not  a  very  big  problem  for  the  monetary 
authorities  of  the  country.  The  average  Burmese  (that  is  one 
whose  ancestors  were  born  in  the  country)  is  not  very  money- 
conscious:  he  is  not  anxious  to  increase  his  earning  if  it  involves 
too  much  work,  trouble  and  complications.  New  and  modem 
ways  of  spending  money  are  not  as  common  in  Burma  as  in  other 
South-East  Asian  countries.  At  the  beginning  of  1%0,  Rangoon, 
the  capital,  is  still  ignoring  television,  air-conditioned  restaurants 
and  cabarets.  The  Burmese  are  generally  simple  folk  and  live 
in  a  democratic  way.  Wealth  is  contrary  to  the  Burmese  tradi¬ 
tion  as  well  as  to  the  socialist  principles  of  the  Burmese 
government.  This  explains  the  simple  way  of  life  and  avoidance 
of  luxury.  Why  should  a  Burmese  bother  so  much  about  earning 
more  money?  In  fact  the  purchase  of  gold  ornaments  for  the 
Burmese  ladies  are  the  only  financial  ambitions  of  most  of  the 
Burmese  families.  The  Burmese  citizens  have  admitted  that  for 
some  years  the  import  of  cars,  radios  and  refrigerators  has  been 
prohibited  in  order  to  better  the  payment  balance  of  the  country. 

In  this  climate  of  general  indifference  for  money  making  and 
saving,  a  particular  point  must  be  stressed :  the  average  Burmese  is 
not  foreign  currency  hungry.  He  does  not  suffer  from  the  very 
strict  Exchange  Control  regulations  enforced  by  the  Burmese 
Government,  which  prohibits  totally  import,  export  and  hoarding 
of  any  foreign  currency  and  submits  each  remittance  abroad  for 
approval  to  the  Union  Bank  of  Burma. 

Why  should  he  need  foreign  currency?  The  bright  young  men 
are  provided  with  scholarships  and  fellowships  to  study  abroad 
by  the  Burmese  State  as  well  as  by  foreign  countries  and  the 
United  Nations.  Most  of  the  high  officials  and  prominent  business¬ 
men  have  to  undergo  State  missions  in  foreign  countries  and  on 
these  occasions  they  receive  ample  allowances  and  have  all  facili¬ 
ties  for  visiting  new  countries.  Very  rarely  a  Burmese  dreams  of 
settling  outside  of  Burma.  Each  year  the  Burmese  immigration 
into  the  United  States  is  below  the  allowed  quota.  And  the 
Government  is  not  afraid,  like  some  other  governments  in  South- 
East  Asia,  of  sending  scholars  abroad :  they  always  come  back 
to  their  beloved  country. 

These  psychological  conditions  are  a  firm  background  for  the 
monetary  and  financial  policy.  Although  Burmese  people  are 
used  to  living  among  insurgents,  burglars  and  dacoits*  they  keep 
full  faith  in  the  value  of  the  State  currency  and  do  not  look  for 
other  value  standards.  No  monetary  panic  is  therefore  likely  to 
seize  them.  Even  gold,  which  is  so  popular  for  ornaments,  and 
also  as  a  money-saving  medium,  has  increased  only  by  42  per  cent 
from  1953  to  1959  compared  with  53  per  cent  increase  in  India,2/3 
a  country  without  insurgency  and  receiving  a  tremendous  foreign 
assistance. 

In  contrast  with  the  Burmese  attitude  towards  money,  the 
Indians,  Pakistani  and  Chinese  are  modem  in  this  respect:  they 
are  money-conscious.  They  are  always  trying  to  increase  their 
income,  to  keep  their  savings  in  gold  or  in  a  currency  other  than 
the  Kyat:  they  favour  Pound  Sterling,  US  dollar,  India  rupee 
and  Hong  Kong  dollar.  The  exchange  control  restrictions,  the 
policy  of  Burmanization  of  Trade  are  the  reasons  of  this  attitude. 
The  fear  created  by  the  Burmese  Government  policy  or  the  sup¬ 
posed  intentions  of  the  Burmese  Government  is  the  first  and  main 
factor  which  causes  the  variations  of  black  market  quotations  of 
foreign  currencies  in  Rangoon.  This  fear  (or  absence  of  fear) 


*The  “dacoits”  are  traditional  Burmese  gangsters. 


explains  also  the  steadiness  of  these  quotations  while  general 
economic  conditions  are  changing.  In  the  year  1954-1955  (Septem¬ 
ber  to  September),  these  quotations,  as  well  as  the  price  of  gold, 
remained  remarkably  steady  while  the  International  Reserves  of 
the  Union  Bank  were  dropping  from  644  to  380  millions  of  Kyats. 
The  reason  is  that  during  that  period  the  Burmese  Government, 
though  realizing  that  the  declining  rice  market  was  gravely  en¬ 
dangering  the  Burmese  economy,  had  not  yet  started  a  policy  of 
import  restrictions.  The  steadiness  of  the  rates  during  the  period 
July  1958 — September  1959  is  also  remarkable  since  during  this 
period  International  Reserves  increased  from  644  to  786  millions. 
A  similar  explanation  may  be  suggested :  in  spite  of  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  conditions  and  of  the  payment  balance,  the 
Burmese  Government  did  not  relax  its  policy  of  restrictions. 

A  second  factor,  totally  independent  of  the  economic  position 
of  the  country  may  also  explain  some  singularities  of  the  rates. 
Should  the  desire  of  selling  Kyats  be  constant,  the  desire  of  buying 
them  can  vary  not  only  according  to  the  economic  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Burma  but  also  to  the.  conditions  prevailing  in  other 
countries.  It  seems  for  instance  that  Indians,  having  ample  possi¬ 
bilities  of  profitable  investment  in  their  own  country,  are  not 
willing  to  invest  in  Burma  if  they  do  not  get  three  Kyats  for  one 
Indian  Rupee  (while  the  two  currencies  are  officially  at  parity). 
Other  foreign  investors  seem  to  be  asking  less — about  the  double 
of  the  official  value. 

Despite  these  two  factors  of  change,  one  point  remains  definite: 
during  the  past  eight  years  the  unofficial  value  of  the  Kyat  has 
never  been  quite  less  than  one-third  and  never  been  quite  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  official  rate  of  one  and  a  half  shillings. 

The  second  and  more  important  reason  for  the  firmness  of  the 
Kyat  is  of  course  the  remarkably  prudent  policy  of  the  various 
Burmese  Governments  as  far  as  Trade  and  Payment  balances  of 
the  country  are  concerned.  Civilian  leaders  of  the  Anti-Fascist 
socialist  party  (up  to  1958)  as  well  as  the  provisional  government 
of  General  Ne  Win  (1 958-1  %0)  have,  at  least  during  the  last  five 
years,  always  kept  in  mind  a  constant  obsession — the  duty  of  the 
Government  is  to  maintain  by  all  means  the  amount  of  Inter¬ 
national  Reserves  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Burma  at  a  steady  level 
and  to  strive  constantly  for  a  favourable  trade  and  payment 
balance. 

Of  course  this  above  policy,  so  wise  for  a  newly  independent 
State,  came  as  a  result  of  bitter  experience.  The  Burmese  officials 
realized  the  importance  of  this  financial  question  during  the  year 
1954  when  the  international  reserves  of  the  Union  Bank  ceased 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  Kyats  in  circulation,  due  to  three 
reasons:  the  reimbursement  of  the  external  debt,  the  important 
orders  of  equipment  goods  and  the  crisis  of  the  rice  market. 


4 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Currency  in  circulation 

426 

519 

591 

Government  Deposits 

563 

453 

166 

International  Reserves 

939 

991 

555 

(at  official  rate) 

Government  Guaranteed 

Securities 

162 

151 

388 

(in  millions  of  Kyats) 

By  a  very  energetic  policy  of  restrictions  of  imports  the  Burmese 

Governments  were  able 

to  stabilize  the 

trade  and 

payment 

balances  and  to  keep  the  International  Reserves  of  the  Bank  at  a 

more  satisfactory  level: 

4 

1955 

1956 

1957  1958 

1959 

Currency  in  circulation 

752 

870 

777  884 

1071 

Government  Deposits  ... 

113 

91 

57  32 

37 

International  Reserves 

416 

535 

382  490 

567 

Guaranteed  Securities  ... 

652 

662 

747  710 

797 

(in  millions  of 

Kyats) 
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British  Banking  in  Asia 


banking  services,  sustained  by  expert  knowledge 
and  long  experience  of  Eastern  trade,  finance 
and  industry.  An  effective  credit  information 
service  and  skilled  assistance  and  advice  are 
available  to  United  Kingdom  merchants  and 
manufacturers  seeking  new  business  connexions 
in  Asian  markets. 


THE  CHARTERED  BANK  (Imeorponutd  by  Royal  Charter  1853) 

NEAO  OFFICE :  SO  HSNOPSCATE,  tONOON,  E.CJ  SranclMi  hi  th«  Unitad  Kingdom  at  ManchoMor  and  Livarfoal. 

Agandaa  aa  Now  York  and  Hamburg. 

THE  EASTERN  BANK  LIMITED  Hoad  omca:  2  mdlCroibySouaro.  London,  E.C9. 

ASSOCIATED  BANKS;  Allahabad  Bank  Ltd.  Oncorgorttad  In  India)  Tho  Irano  BritWi  Bank  (Incorporatad  In  Iran) 


These  are  the  territories  served  by 
THE  CHARTERED  BANK  and  its  wholly-owned 
subsidiary,  The  Eastern  Bank  Limited,  through  a 
system  of  one  hundred  branches  extending  to  most 
centres  of  commercial  importance  in  the  Middle 
East,  South  and  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
Those  branches  provide  complete  and  up-to-date 
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UK^Burma  Trade 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1960  the  trade  between 

the  UK  and  Burma  reached  a  record  level  for  the  last 

three  years,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  develop- 

ment  of  trade  between  the  two  countries 

since  1958: 

UK  imports 

UK  exports 

from  Burma 

to  Burma 

1958  whole  year  ... 

6.9 

11.5 

1959  whole  year  ... 

8.0 

14.5 

1958  first  four  months. 

2.9 

4.3 

1959  first  four  months 

2.7 

3.8 

1960  first  four  months 

4.0 

4.8 

(all  figures 

in  £  million) 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  all  the  decisions  of  the 
Burmese  services  which  have  brought  about  this  achievement.  Let 
us  only  underline  the  most  important  dates. 


In  March  195S  a  50  per  cent  moratorium  was  imposed  on  all 
outstanding  import  licences  and  many  items  were  withdrawn  from 
the  list  of  products  which  could  be  imported  without  licences 
under  the  liberal  system  called  Open  General  Licence. 

During  the  year  1955  the  Government  set  up  a  sub-committee 
under  the  Economic  and  Social  Board  to  review  foreign  exchange 
requests  of  Government  Agencies. 

In  January  1957  the  Government  created  the  Union  of  Burma 
Joint  Venture  Corporations,  associations  between  Burmese  traders 
and  the  State.  These  organizations,  starting  operation  with  limited 
capital  and  with  credits  offered  by  the  Burmese  State,  had  quite  a 
monopoly  of  the  import  of  textiles,  general  hardware  and  food¬ 
stuffs  and  soon  most  of  the  importers  in  these  lines  had  to  become 
wholesalers  or  concentrate  on  the  import  of  other  kinds  of  goods. 

In  1958  the  opening  of  letters  of  credit  for  goods  importable 
under  the  Open  General  Licence  list  had  to  be  submitted  for 
prior  approval  to  the  Union  Bank.  Finally  several  further  items 
of  this  list  were  placed  under  a  quota  system  and  in  1959  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  -  list.  In  1959  imports  were  reserved  to  a  very 
strictly  limited  list  of  bona  hde  importers. 

These  restrictions  of  import  regulations  were  only  a  part  of  the 
general  policy  of  control  and  socialisation  of  external  trade,  which 
had  been  the  permanent  goal  of  the  various  governments.  The 
provisional  Government  of  General  Ne  Win  (1958-1%0)  has  not 
been  an  exception,  although  it  has  given  licences  of  export  and 
import  to  the  private  sector  in  the  lines  usually  reserved  for  State 
trade.  It  has  indeed  created  a  state  organization  for  the  import 
of  pharmaceutical  products  and  suppressed  private  imports  in  this 
line.  In  fact  since  the  Independence,  socialisation  has  been  the 
fundamental  structure  of  the  Burmese  economy. 

A  State  organization,  the  Civil  Supplies,  monopolizes  the  import 
of  sugar,  condensed  milk,  cotton  yam,  cement  while  other 
Government  enterprises,  namely  the  Union  of  Burma  Purchase 
Board  and  purchasing  offices  in  London  and  Tokyo,  buy  material, 
machinery  and  spare  parts  used  by  the  Burmese  administrations 
and  by  the  nationalized  Boards  (Railways,  Merchant  Marine, 
Inland  Water  Transport,  etc.). 

Export  of  Burmese  products  is  even  more  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  State.  The  exports  of  rice,  which  earns  70  per  cent 


1.  International  Statistics,  an  U.N.  publication. 

2.  United  Commercial  Bank,  Rangoon. 

3.  The  Statesman,  Calcutta. 

4.  Union  Bank  of  Burma,  yearly  balance  sheet. 


of  the  export  returns  of  the  country  are  entirely  organized  by  a 
State  administration :  the  State  Agricultural  Marketing  Board. 
The  SAMB  purchases  paddy  from  private  cultivators  and,  after 
milling,  sells  the  rice  abroad.  Another  State  organization,  the 
State  Timber  Board,  has  quite  a  monopoly  for  export  of  teak 
wood.  Until  recently  the  Mineral  Resources  Development 
Corporation,  a  State  enterprise,  and  several  organizations,  half 
State/half  private,  were  controlling  the  exports  of  minerals. 

Of  course  this  deliberate  policy  is  mainly  the  result  of  the 
socialist  and  nationalist  convictions  of  the  Burmese  leaders.  And 
it  had  indeed  proved  an  efficient  way  of  liberating  the  Burmese 
economy  from  domination  of  foreign  concerns  without  individual 
discrimination  and  without  arising  too  much  protest.  All  measures 
have  been  in  general  aimed,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  the  creation 
of  new  State  or  semi-State  organizations  more  than  towards 
destruction  of  private  foreign  concerns. 

But  this  policy  has  also  a  monetary  aspect  which  cannot  be 
underestimated.  If  the  traditional  importers  had  maintained  their 
normal  activity,  they  could  have  told  their  foreign  suppliers  to 
keep  a  discount  in  foreign  currencies  in  their  favour.  Similarly 
private  exporters  would  have  tried  to  keep  abroad  a  part  of  the 
selling  price  of  Burmese  products.  These  traders  could  have 
been  inclined  to  sell  their  fraudulously  acquired  foreign  currencies 
to  their  Indian,  Chinese,  Pakistani  friends  who  wished  to  take  out 
their  fortune  from  Burma.  Important  losses  in  the  payment 
balance  of  the  country  would  have  been  the  result  of  these  mal¬ 
practices  while  the  depreciation  of  the  Kyat  would  have  been  more 
widely  known. 

Supporters  or  opponents  of  the  nationalization  of  trade  have 
to  agree  on  a  point:  the  policy  of  the  Burmese  Government  in 
respect  of  external  trade  has  helped  to  reduce  the  black  market 
of  the  Kyat  to  insignificant  figures. 

{to  be  concluded) 
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of  the 

STRAND  HOTEL 

FAMOUS  FOR  ITS  SERVICE 
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EXPANSION  OF  U.K.-AUSTRALIAN  TRADE 

P.  R.  SEARCY  (Senior  Australian  Trade  Commissioner y  London) 


The  current  trading  scene  in  Australia  is  certainly  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  has  been  evident  for  some  time.  There  is  a 
new  and  welcome  buoyancy  in  the  national  economy  due 
mostly  to  the  strengthening  of  primary  commodity  prices,  par¬ 
ticularly  wool  and  base  metals.  It  was  this  strengthening  in 
Australia's  balance  of  payments  position  which  made  possible 
the  substantial  removal  of  import  licensing  in  February  of  this 
year. 

Despite  the  improved  payments  position,  however,  problems 
still  remain — mainly  those  of  maintaining  stable  internal  prices 
and  export  income.  For  in  spite  of  increasing  diversification  of 
the  economy,  Australia  is  still  very  dependent  on  exports  of 
primary  products  with  consequent  continual  uncertainty  regarding 
export  income  due  to  fluctuation  in  the  price  and  volume  of  world 
commodity  trade.  Some  idea  of  the  dependency  of  our  export 
income  on  primary  commodities  is  provided  by  the  following  table 
which  shows  the  percentage  of  total  Australian  exports  of 
principal  primary  products. 


(A)  Total 

(B)  Wool 

(O  Food¬ 

(D)  Base 

B,  C  &  D 

Exports 

as  %  of 

stuffs  as 

IVIetak 

as  %  of 

£A.M. 

total 

of  total 

as  of 

total 

exports 

expt>rts 

total 

exports 

exports 

19.57-.58 

819 

45 

16 

6 

67 

19.58-59 

812 

37 

24 

5 

66 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  figures  that  even  a  slight  fall 
in  wool  prices  will  severely  affect  Australian  external  receipts. 

Both  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia  are  big  trading  nations 
whether  considered  in  absolute  terms  or  on  a  per  capita  basis.  On 
a  per  capita  basis  Australia  is  practically  as  equally  dependent  on 
external  trade  as  the  UK. 

Nature  of  UK — Australia  Trade 

Both  before  and  since  the  second  world  war  the  UK  share  of 
the  Australian  market  for  imports  is  approximated  at  40  per  cent. 
In  contrast  to  this  the  UK  now  takes  about  27  per  cent  of 
Australian  exports  compared  with  over  50  per  cent  pre-war.  The 
extent  of  the  complementary  nature  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries  is  evident  from  the  share  each  enjoys  of  the  other's 
market  and  from  the  nature  of  the  products  tra^d. 

In  terms  of  commodities  Australia  sends  to  Britaiti  wool,  wheat, 
metals,  dairy  products,  fresh,  canned  and  dried  fruits,  fresh  and 
canned  meats,  sugar,  and  other  foodstuffs.  In  return  she  receives 
from  the  UK  a  wide  range  of  manufactured  goods  including 
machinery  and  metal  goods,  all  types  of  electrical  equipment  and 
chemicals.  In  addition,  large  quantities  of  consumer  goods  are 


also  imported  into  Australia  from  the  UK.  In  the  two  financial 
years  1957-58  and  1958-59  Australia  exported  goods  to  UK  to 
the  value  of  f  A.221  m.  and  £A.257  m.  respectively,  whilst  her 
imports  from  the  UK  for  the  same  two  years  were  £A.325  m.  and 
£A.307  m.  These  figures  illustrate  the  importance  of  each  country 
to  the  other  as  a  major  market.  Certainly  the  UK  is  Australia's 
largest  market.  It  is  not  often  realized  however  that  Australia, 
after  the  U.S,  is  the  largest  buyer  of  British  goods. 

Balance  of  Trade 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated  how  the  bilateral  trade 
balance  has  swung  since  the  war  in  favour  of  the  UK  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  monetary  terms  this  means  that  whereas  pre-war 
Australia  had  an  average  annual  surplus  of  about  £25  m.  stg. 
there  is  now  a  deficit  of  roughly  £50  m.  stg.  This  takes  no 
account  of  invisibles  (such  as  insurance  and  freight  charges)  which 
bring  the  total  deficit  of  payments  to  about  £l(X>m.  stg.  a  year. 
These  figures  illustrate  further  the  turn  round  in  relative  position, 
for  whereas  Australia  previously  had  a  surplus  on  commodity 
trade  which  nearly  balanced  her  deficit  with  the  UK  on  invisibles, 
she  now  has  to  find  £100  m.  stg.  a  year  from  export  surpluses 
with  other  markets  to  balance  her  account  with  the  UK. 

Trade  Relations 

The  UK  and  Australia  being  such  big  traders,  it  follows  that 
they  are  impelled  towards  a  policy  of  multilateral  trade  and  seek 
and  support  liberal  trade  conditions  for  themselves  and  others. 
Australia  has  always  encouraged  and  played  a  constructive  role  in 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  contains 
agreed  rules  regarding  multilateral  trade. 

A  major  instrument  covering  UK/Australia  trade  relations  is 
the  UK — ^Australia  Trade  Agreement  of  1956,  under  which 
Australia  continues  to  receive  free  entry  for  some  principal 
primary  commodities  plus  some  agricultural  preferences,  for 
example  on  fruit  and  sugar.  In  addition  we  have  an  assurance  on 
Australian  exports  of  wheat  to  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with 
consultative  arrangements.  For  the  UK  the  Agreement  ensures 
the  continuance  of  comprehensive  preferences  which  we  have 
agreed  to  maintain  at  10  per  cent  or  7)  per  cent,  but  which  in 
actual  practice  in  many  cases  are  much  higher.  Quite  apart  from 
the  Agreement,  the  UK  also  has  in  her  favour  the  strong  consumer 
preference  in  Australia  for  British  goods. 

As  mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  the  trade  balaiKe  has 
moved  in  favour  of  the  UK.  This  change  reflects  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  the  concessions  enjoyed  by  Australia  in  the  UK 
market,  as  negotiated  under  the  Trade  Agreement. 


Manufacturers'  Agents  for:  Importers  of  Produce  from 

CHINA 

M.  D.  EWART  AND  CO.  LTD. 

FINWELL  HOUSE,  26  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 

Telephone:  Moorgale  6211  (30  lines)  Telex:  London  28466  Telegrams  and  Cables:  “Jasmine  London” 
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Import  Licetwint; 

The  Australian  balance  of  payments  position  has  recently  im¬ 
proved — due  principally  to  a  strengthening  of  wool  and  other 
primary  commodity  prices — and  hence  it  was  possible  for  the 
Australian  Government  to  announce  earlier  this  year  the  virtual 
abolition  of  import  licensing  controls  retained  for  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  reasons.  The  items  freed  comprise  some  90  per  cent  of 
our  present  imports  currently  worth  approximately  £A.8(K)  m.  a 
year. 

That  Australia  has  reached  this  position  when  a  number  of 
her  important  export  commodities  still  face  marketing  difficulties 
overseas  is  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  her  economic  and  trade 
policies  in  recent  years. 

British  traders  will  recall  that  it  has  always  been  the  stated 
Australian  policy  to  dismantle  import  restrictions  as  soon  as  the 
balance  of  payments  permitted.  A  small  sector  of  imports  of 
particular  importance  in  trade  with  Japan  will  remain  temporarily 
subject  to  control.  In  addition  a  few  other  items  must  remain 
under  control  until  special  problems  associated  with  them  are 
resolved.  These  restrictions  are  also  temporary  and  will  be 
abolished  as  soon  as  various  commitments  can  be  met  in  other 
ways. 

Australia  proposes  to  abolish  licensing  discrimination  against 
Dollar  Area  motor  vehicles  in  October  1%0  and  when  this  takes 
place  the  last  element  of  dollar  discrimination  will  disappear. 

Tariff  Structure 

The  retention  of  import  licensing  over  a  small  field  does  not  in 
any  way  imply  a  departure  from  the  established  policy  of 
Australian  Governments  of  using  the  Customs  Tariff  and  Tariff 
Board  machinery  as  the  normal  method  of  protecting  economic 
and  efficient  Australian  industries.  That  is  to  say  tariffs  are  only 
used  to  protect  industry  where  such  industry  is  economically 
justifiable  and  efficient.  Preferences  accorded  to  British  products 
in  the  Australian  tariff  cover  a  wide  range  of  items  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  average  preference  is  about  I.S  per  cent. 


Australia’s  Trade  with 
European  Common  Market 

According  to  Australian  statistics  Australia’s  exports  to 
the  Common  Market  countries  of  Europe  have  decreased 
considerably  during  the  1958-59  financial  year  (mainly  due 
to  the  fall  of  wool  prices),  but  Australia  continued  to  have  a  strong 
favourable  trade  balance  with  that  area.  The  following  table 
shows  that  the  biggest  buying  country  of  that  area  was  France, 
whiie  the  biggest  supplier  was  West  Germany. 


Australia 

’s  exports 

Australia 

’s  imports 

1957-.58 

1958-59 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

28.1 

23.5 

6.5 

6.7 

France  . 

69.8 

46.6 

10.3 

11.7 

West  Germany  ... 

33.1 

29.0 

41.5 

43.0 

Italy  . 

46.3 

32.0 

10.7 

9.7 

Netherlands 

5.6 

8.4 

11.0 

13.0 

Total 

...  182.9 

139.5 

80.0 

84.1 

(all  figures  in  million  A£) 


According  to  the  latest  West  German  statistics  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries  has  been  increasing  lately,  and  during  the  first 
Quarter  of  I%()  was  valued  at  about  £10  million  in  each  direction. 

West  Germany’s  West  Germany’s 


imptirts  exports 

19.58  whole  year  .  375.9  373.4 

1959  whole  year  .  467.3  439.8 

1959  first  quarter  .  81.1  100.5 

1%0  first  quarter  ...  ...  119.9  116.7 


(all  figures  in  million  DM) 

According  to  French  statistics  imports  from  Australia  increased 
to  66,333  million  Fr.  during  the  calendar  year  1959  as  against 
.56,885  million  Fr.  in  1958,  and  French  expt)rts  to  Australia  in¬ 
creased  from  9,832  million  Fr.  in  1958  to  11,226  million  Fr.  in 
19.59. 


Trade  Promotion 

Many  traders  will  already  be  aware  of  the  very  great  increase 
in  publicity  given  in  recent  years  to  Australian  commodities  in 
the  UK.  Expenditure  from  Government  funds  and  business  firms 
is  currently  running  at  the  rate  of  about  £1  m.  yearly,  and  is 
used  to  promote  fruits,  meats,  dairy  produce,  wine  and  secondary 
products.  This  expenditure  is  channelled  through  the  Directorate 
of  Trade  Publicity  which  was  established  in  London  in  1954. 

As  important  as  publicity  is,  it  must  always  be  supplemented 
by  direct  personal  contacts  in  each  direction,  for  these  personal 
meetings  can  so  often  achieve  so  much  so  quickly.  Traders  on 
both  sides  too  must  increasingly  attend  to  the  competitive  aspects 
of  prices,  quality  and  delivery  dates  of  their  goods  and  not — as  it 
is  fatally  easy  to  do — take  each  other’s  market  for  granted. 

Although  this  present  analysis  cannot  attempt  to  take  in  the 
remarkable  programme  of  development  achieved  by  Australia  in 
the  post-war  years,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  considerable 
contribution  of  the  UK  to  this  development  in  the  form  of  invest¬ 
ment.  In  the  last  12  years  the  Australian  development  programme 
has  been  supported  by  an  inflow  of  capital  from  overseas  amount¬ 
ing  to  £819  m.  Of  this  sum  the  UK  has  contributed  no  less  than 
£520  m. 

Both  the  UK  and  Australia  are  vitally  dependent  on  world 
trade,  and  both  have  supported  moves  for  a  liberal  and  multi¬ 
lateral  world  trading  system.  But  whereas  UK  trade  with  Australia 
has  expanded,  and  gives  promise  of  further  expansion,  Australian 
trade  with  UK  has  contracted  and  further  expansion  does  not 
appear  possible  on  Australian  efforts  alone.  Nevertheless  the 
main  problems  confronting  our  two  countries  are  far  from  being 
insuperable  if  both  continue  to  examine  and  discuss  them  in  the 
spirit  of  our  long  and  impressive  trading  association  as  members 
of  the  Commonwealth. 


Sydney  Trade  Fair  1961 

fT^HE  Sydney  Trade  Fair,  which  will  take  place  from  August  I 
-*■  to  August  12,  1%1,  will  be  the  biggest  Fair  ever  held  in 
Australia.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  has  booked 
space  as  well  as  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  Holland,  Israel,  the  Japan  Trade  Centre,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Belgium,  China,  India,  Poland,  Korea,  Malaya,  Ceylon, 
Denmark  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  Soviet  Union,  too,  is  likely 
to  be  a  large-scale  exhibitor,  and  Mr.  Nesterov,  President  of  the 
All-Union  Chamber  of  Commerce,  indicated  recently  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  display  a  scientific  exhibition  showing  the  pro- 
gre.ssive  stages  in  the  country’s  development  of  satellites,  rockets 
and  missiles. 
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U.S.  Grain  Deals 
with  India  and  Pakistan 

The  Governrrient  of  India  hopes  to  attain  self-sufficiency  in 
food  production  by  1%5.  Intense  efforts  would  have  to  be 
made  to  achieve  this  goat,  and  would  require  an  increase 
of  production  at  a  rate  of  5-6  per  cent  annually.  The  urgency  of 
such  an  increase  in  food  production  was  recently  stressed  in  the 
survey  conducted  at  India’s  request  by  a  Ford  Foundation 
agricultural  team. 

Meanwhile  India’s  endeavour  to  keep  her  home  food  prices 
stable  and  to  prevent  hoardings  by  building  up  a  food  reserve  of 
several  million  tons  has  been  assisted  by  the  recent  agreement 
with  the  United  States.  This  agreement,  which  was  signed  by  Mr. 
S.  K.  Patil,  India’s  Food  and  Agriculture  Minister,  and  President 
Eisenhower,  provides  for  the  sale  to  India  of  16  million  tons 
of  US  wheat  and  one  million  tons  of  US  rice  over  a  four-year 
period.  Out  of  the  total  value  of  Rs.  6,4(K)  million  (£480  million) 
India  would  have  to  pay  back  Rs.  400  million,  Rs.  3,000  million 
worth  of  food  would  be  received  by  India  as  a  gift,  and  Rs.  3,(X)0 
million  would  be  treated  as  a  loan  repayable  in  about  30  years; 
moreover  this  money  would  not  be  transferred  from  India  but 
would  be  utilised  in  India  for  development  purposes.  The  agree¬ 
ment  is  part  of  President  Eisenhower’s  Food-For-Peace  Pro¬ 
gramme  and  should  help  in  alleviating  the  position  of  US  com¬ 
modity  surpluses. 

The  agreement  has  provoked  some  uneasiness  among  the  tradi¬ 
tional  rice  suppliers  of  India,  mainly  in  Thailand,  though  Mr.  Patil 
on  his  return  to  India  emphasised  that  the  one  million  tons  of  rice 
bought  from  the  US  was  meant  for  stockpiling  (and  not  for 
internal  consumption),  and,  therefore,  would  not  create  any  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  usual  rice  suppliers  of  India.  Burma  has  a  five-year 
rice  sale  contract  with  India  and  is,  therefore,  less  concerned. 

During  his  return  journey  from  the  United  States  the  Minister 
visited  Thailand,  where  he  explained  that  India  would  consider 
any  proposal  for  the  purchase  of  Thai  surplus  rice  in  a  construc¬ 
tive  and  helpful  spirit  (from  previous  reports  it  appears  that  the 
question  of  barter  arrangements  for  Thai  rice  against  Indian 
products  had  been  discussed). 

Shortly  before  the  US — India  foodgrains  agreement  was  signed, 
the  United  States  had  concluded  an  agreement  with  Pakistan  to 
supply  one  million  tons  of  American  wheat  and  wheat  products 
worth  over  $72  million  (over  £25  million),  whereby  Pakistan  has 
to  pay  for  these  deliveries  in  rupees.  A  supplementary  agreement 
was  also  signed  for  buying  from  the  US  other  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties,  including  cotton,  tobacco  and  cotton  seed  oil,  to  the  valde  of 
nearly  $16  million  (over  £5  million).  Mr.  M.  Shoaib,  Pakistan’s 
Finance  Minister,  who  signed  the  agreement  for  Pakistan  stated 
that  his  Government’s  policy  of  decontrolling  wheat  was  aimed 


at  achieving  self-sufficiency  in  food  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
the  cooperation  between  his  country  and  the  United  States  was 
helping  to  meet  the  very  distinct  challenge  the  under-developed 
world  was  facing. 

Rubber  Industry’s  Problems 

The  chairman  of  The  Rubber  Growers’  Association,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Miller,  recently  stated  that  the  rubber  industry  had  had 
a  particularly  good  year  in  1959  and  that  “the  demand  for 
our  product  was  higher  than  ever  before.  Over  2‘1  million  tons 
of  natural  rubber  were  consumed  despite  a  significant  increase 
in  the  relative  use  of  synthetic  rubber.  The  upsurge  in  demand 
for  natural  rubber  was  so  marked — consumption  in  1959  being 
about  7  per  cent  above  that  in  1958 — that  a  record  production  of 
2,075,()(X)  tons  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  world’s  needs.” 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  middle  of  May  this  year  the  rubber 
quotations  in  London  were  over  38d.  per  lb.  (an  increase  of  8d. 
against  the  prices  one  year  before,  and  an  increase  of  about  5d. 
during  the  last  three  months).  However,  the  International  Rubber 
Study  Group  estimates  that  during  the  current  year  there  will  be 
a  surplus  of  about  25,()00  tons  (production:  2,I35,(X)0  tons,  con¬ 
sumption:  2,110,000  tons)  and  in  addition,  there  is  the  possibility 
that — should  the  prices  remain  high — US  and  UK  Governments 
would  release  a  part  of  their  stockpile,  adding  to  the  supply  of  new 
rubber.  But  at  present  a  certain  shortage  has  developed  in  some 
types  of  rubber  sheet  which  has  contributed  to  the  rise  of  prices. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Miller,  referring  to  the  future,  said  that  a  common 
problem  seemed  to  be  facing  both  sides  (i.e.  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers)  of  the  rubber  industry:  a  shortage  of  natural  rubber. 
“Although  release  from  stockpiles  will  help  to  meet  it,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “so  long  as  this  shortage  remains  the  price  of  our  product 
will  continue  to  be  high  and  unstable.  Instability  of  price  benefits 
neither  the  producer  nor  the  consumer.  While  high  prices  for 
rubber  may  bring  rubber  producers  short-term  benefits,  they  also 
stimulate  the  manufacturer  in  his  quest  to  find  substitute  materials 
that  will  make  him  less  and  less  dependent  on  the  natural  product. 
Taking  a  long-view,  therefore,  high  prices  today  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  our  markets  tomorrow.”  And  he  emphasised  the  necessity 
to  ensure  greater  supplies  of  low-cost  rubber  as  well  as  research 
work  which  would  assist  this  endeavour. 
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UK  MACHINE  TOOL  EXPORTS 

The  overall  UK  machine  tool  exports 
increased  to  £9‘9  million  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1960  compared  with  £7'2 
million  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1959. 

The  exports  to  India,  Japan  and 
Australia  accounted  for  nearly  45  per  cent 
of  the  1960  overall  exports,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  development  of 
exports  to  the  main  markets  of  that  area: 


1959  1%0 

first  four  months 
£  £ 

India .  853,174  1,155,457 

Pakistan  ...  74,610  65,558 

Japan  ...  628,468  976,141 

Australia  ...  1,290,336  2,263,939 


FERT1USERS  IN  THE  BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 

Production  and  consumption  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilisers  in  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  have  continued  to  expand  in  recent 
years,  and  the  capacity  for  further  growth 
in  output  is  being  created  as  more  large 
fertiliser  plants  are  constructed  in 
Commonwealth  countries.  This  trend  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  study  Fertilisers  in 
the  Commonwealth,  1950-1958  (published 
for  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  by  HMSO,  4/-)  which  summarises 
the  main  developments  in  this  field.  It 
claims  that  Europe  has  been  supplanted  by 
Asia  as  the  principal  market  for  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilisers,  whereas  the  greater  part 
of  the  trade  in  phosphatic  fertilisers  occurs 
within  Europe. 

The  chapter  on  India  emphasises  the  fact 
that  the  production  of  fertilisers  in  India 
has  been  given  a  high  priority  in  both  the 
First  Five-Year  Plan  (1951 -.56)  and  the 
Second  Plan  (1956-61)  “since  agriculture  is 
considered  to  be  of  basic  importance  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  country  and 
the  need  for  fertilisers  has  long  been 
recognised”.  On  the  “consumption”  of 
fertilisers  in  India  the  study  points  out 


that  “successful  measures  have  been  taken 
under  the  ‘Grow  more  Food’  campaign 
and  the  Five-Year  Plans  to  increase  the 
application  of  chemical  fertilisers  and  fur¬ 
ther  increases  are  provided  in  the  Plans” 
and  that  "the  distribution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  other  nitrogenous  fertilisers 
is  regulated  by  the  ‘Central  Fertiliser 
Pool’  which  operates  on  a  ‘no  profit  no 
loss'  basis.  All  supplies  produced  in  India 
are  purchased  by  the  Pool  and  imports  are 
on  Government  account”. 

The  development  of  the  steel  industry 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fertilisers  as  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate  will  be  produced  as  a  by-product  by 
the  steel  works  at  Durgapur  and  Bhilai. 
At  Rourkela,  too,  there  is  a  major  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  nitrogenous 
fertilisers. 

NEW  D.L.F.  IXJANS  FOR  INDIA 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  an¬ 
nounced  approval  of  loans  for  two  thermal 
power  projects  in  India,  one  privately 
owned  and  the  other  public. 

The  privately  owned  Ahmedabad  Elec¬ 
tricity  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  receive  $3,90(),(XX)  to 
cover  the  foreign-exchange  costs  of  adding 
30,(XX)  kilowatts  of  generating  capacity  to 
its  system  in  the  State  of  Bombay.  The 
other  loan,  for  $3,800,000,  will  be  made 
to  the  Government  of  India  to  add  30,0(X) 
kilowatts  of  generating  capacity  to  a 
power  plant  at  Barauni  owned  and  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Bihar  State  Electric  Board. 

W.  GERMANY  LIBERALISING 
IMPORTS  FROM  JAPAN 

West  German — Japanese  negotiations 
have  led  to  the  signing  of  a  protocol  in 
Bonn  according  to  which  Germany  would 
increase  the  import  quotas  for  a  number 
of  Japanese  goods,  and  would  allow  the 
unrestricted  import  of  a  large  number  of 
textiles  and  pottery  goods  as  well  as  of 
binoculars,  toys,  household  sewing 
machines  and  cigarette  lighters  during  the 


period  July  1960  and  January  1965.  A 
West  German  announcement  said  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  German  authori¬ 
ties  to  carry  out  a  programme  of  liberalisa¬ 
tion  and  to  increase  the  import  quotas 
progressively. 

Last  year,  Japan  had  an  unfavourable 
trade  balance  with  West  Germany  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  170  million  DM  (about  £14 
million),  and  Japanese  authorities  hope 
that  as  the  result  of  the  new  agreement 
exports  to  West  Germany  will  increase 
considerably.  At  the  same  time  German 
indu.stry  hopes  that  bigger  imports  from 
Japan  will  promote  a  further  increase  of 
German  exports  to  Japan,  which  have 
reached  the  value  of  £32  million  in  1959. 

JAPANESE  CHEMICAL  PUIJ*  FOR 
irSSR 

Following  a  contract  for  4,(X)0  tons  of 
Japanese  chemical  textile  pulp  for  delivery 
to  the  Soviet  Union  which  was  signed 
earlier  this  year  under  the  1960  trade 
agreement  between  the  two  countries,  a 
further  contract  for  3,(XX)  tons  was  signed 
in  May.  It  is  expected  that  yet  an  addi¬ 
tional  contract  for  another  3,()00  tons  will 
be  signed  shortly. 

AUSTRAIJAN  PLANS  FOR 
LAUSANNE 

The  Australian  Government  will  invite 
150  leading  European  business  executives 
to  a  two-day  Conference  on  Australia  at 
Lausanne,  Switzerland.  At  that  time 
Australia  will  be  this  year’s  “guest 
exhibitor”  at  the  Lausanne  Trade  Fair. 
Mr.  McEwen,  Australia’s  Minister  for 
Trade,  announced  that  the  Australian  dis¬ 
play  would  be  the  biggest  single  publicity 
project  Australia  had  undertaken  on  the 
Continent.  Australia’s  industries  and 
Government  were  cooperating  in  present¬ 
ing  the  broadest  picture  of  Australian 
industry  and  commerce,  the  exhibition 
providing  a  most  suitable  setting  for  the 
conference  of  businessmen  from  all  over 
Europe.  Mr.  McEwen  said  that  papers 
read  by  Australian  authorities  at  the  con¬ 
ference  would  cover  all  aspects  of 
Australia’s  growing  economy,  its  role  in 
the  Pacific,  the  country’s  trade  and  invest- 
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mcnt  policies,  and  the  part  which 
European  people  were  playing  in 
Australian  development.  The  Minister 
stressed  Australia’s  vital  interest  in  the 
European  Economic  Community  and 
European  Free  Trade  Area. 

WOOL  FOR  THE  FAR  EAST 

During  the  nine-month  period  ended 
March  31,  I960,  Australia’s  exports  of 
wool  to  Japan  reached  245'7  million  lb. 
as  against  199-8  million  lb.  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  season. 
Exports  to  China  during  the  same  period 
increased  from  7-2  million  lb.  to  19-1 
million  lb. 

In  addition,  Australia  exported  during 
the  nine-month  period  ended  March  31, 
l%(),  I7’2  million  lb.  of  wool  tops  (as 
against  I4'7  million  lb.  during  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  last  season),  including 
to  China,  64  million;  Korea,  3-5  million; 
India,  2'6  million;  and  Hong  Kong,  1*2 
million  lb. 

The  importance  of  the  Far  East  for 
wool-producing  countries  was  emphasised 
at  the  recent  London  meeting  of  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Australian,  New  Zealand 
and  .South  African  Wool  Boards  who 
described  the  Far  East  as  “a  tremendous 
market”,  and  it  was  decided  to  carry  out 
campaigns  to  increase  the  sale  of  wool  to 
the  Far  East. 

UK  exports  of  wool  tops  to  the  main 
Asian  and  Far  Eastern  markets  developed 
as  follows  during  the  first  fourth  months 


of  1960:  exports  to  China  amounted  to 
3' I  million  lb.  valued  at  £1*3  million  (as 
against  1'4  million  lb.  valued  at  £0*3 
million  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year).  Exports  to  Hong  Kong 
increased  to  767,0(X)  lb.  valued  at  £2%, 268, 
while  exports  to  the  other  main  markets 
of  that  region  have  decreased  and 
amounted  to  India,  3*4  million  lb.  valued 
at  £l’5  million;  to  Pakistan,  0*3  million  lb. 
valued  at  £136,803;  and  to  Japan,  1*3 
million  lb.  valued  at  £0*7  million. 

MORE  PROP-JET  AIR(  RAP'T  ON 
FAR  EAST  ROUTES 

At  the  beginning  of  June  KLM  have 
replaced  Super  Constellations  by  the  new 
prop- jet  Electra  aircraft  on  several  Far 
Eastern  routes,  and  the  flying  time  from 
Europe  to  Singapore  has  been  reduced 
from  31  to  23  hours. 

ALL  INDONESIAN  TIN  TO  BE 
.SMELTED  IN  MAIAYA 

According  to  unconfirmed  reports  all 
Indonesian  tin  will  be  smelted  in  Malaya 
in  future.  Geographic  proximity  and  low 
smelting  costs  in  Malaya  have  contributed 
to  this  decision  which  would  end  the  send¬ 
ing  of  tin  to  Texas  (last  year  increasing 
quantities  of  tin  were  shipped  to  Texas). 
In  the  case  of  Holland  the  cessation  of 
tin  shipments  for  smelting  is  also  due  to 
the  political  tension  between  the  two 
countries. 


INDONI'ISIAN  TOBAC'tX)  IN  BREMEN 

After  lengthy  legal  negotiations  Dutch 
companies  have  dropped  their  objections 
and  claims  against  the  agreement  between 
the  Indonesian  State  plantation  company 
PPN  Baru  and  the  Bremen  importing 
company  to  import  and  auction  Indonesian 
tobacco  in  Bremen.  Bremen  business 
circles  are  confident  that  following  the 
legal  clarification  an  increased  turnover 
will  now  be  achieved. 

INDIA’S  ENGINEERING  EXPORlTi 

India's  Second  Plan  target  for  the 
export  of  engineering  goods  is  likely  to  be 
exceeded  by  about  40  per  cent. 

As  against  the  target  of  Rs.  200  m. 
(£15  m.)  it  is  now  expected  that  exports 
during  the  five  years  ending  December 
I960  would  total  about  Rs.  280  m.  (£21  m.). 

Exports,  which  during  the  three  years 
ended  1958  were  on  average  valu^  at 
Rs.  43  m.  (£3*2  m.)  annually,  registered  a 
substantial  rise  last  year  when  nearly 
Rs.  70  m.  (£5-3  m.)  worth  of  engineering 
goods  were  exported  to  as  many  as  98 
countries.  For  the  current  year,  the  Engi¬ 
neering  Export  Promotion  Council  has 
fixed  a  target  of  Rs.  85  m.  (£6‘4  m.). 

Among  the  items  which  India  has  now 
started  exporting  on  a  commercial  scale 
are  cycles,  crown  corks,  fluorescent  lamps, 
radios,  cutlery,  electrical  fans,  steel  furni¬ 
ture,  electrical  accessories,  sewing 
machines,  metal  artware,  aluminium 
utensils,  stainless  steelware,  hardware,  etc. 
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TENDERS 

TENDER  No.  4I-FP/60 
Tenders  for  Nilrofsen  Fertiliser  Plan! 

for  Andhra  Pradesh 
I  hc  Andhra  Pradesh  Government  in¬ 
vite  sealed  tenders  for  the  supply  of 
seven  main  sections  of  the  Plants  form¬ 
ing  component  sections  of  a  complete 
Fertiliser  Plant  as  per  specifications  and 
conditions  detailed  in  the  Invitation  to 
Lender. 

The  seven  main  sections  arc: 

1.  Raw  Gas  Plant  for  the  production 
of  87000  Nm3/day  of  CO  plus  H2 
in  raw  gas  starting  with  coal. 

2.  Synthesis  Gas  Plant  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  synthesis  Gas  mixture 
comprising  of  N2  plus  3H2  of 
approximately  I  million  Nm3  per 
day  starting  with  a  feed  gas  con¬ 
taining  S5%  of  CO  plus  H2. 

3.  Air  Separation  Plant  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  1.^0000  Nm3  per  hour  of 
98*%  oxygen  and  13000  Nm3  per 
hour  of  pure  Nitrogen. 

4.  Ammonia  Synthesis  Plant  for  the 
production  of  approximately  360 
metric  tons  of  ammonia  per  day 
starting  with  synthesis  gas  mixture. 

5.  Urea  Plant  based  on  total  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  for  the  production 
of  aboi^t  320  metric  tons  of  urea 
per  day. 

6.  Nitric  Acid  Plant  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  28.S  metric  tons  of  Nitric 
Acid  (1009f  basis)  per  day  adopting 
either  medium  or  high  pressure,  or 
combination  pressure  system. 

7.  Complex  Fertiliser  Plant  for  the 
production  of  complex  fertiliser 
(nitrophosphate)  on  two  alternative 
bases: 

(a)  involving  production  of  a 
fertiliser  with  N-P205  ratio  as 
near  to  unity  as  possible,  and 
with  water  soluble  P20.^  up  to 
about  50'/f  of  the  total  P205, 
and 

(b)  involving  production  of  a  fer¬ 
tiliser  containing  both  N  and 


P20.^  in  the  ratio  of  as  near  to 
unity  as  possible. 

In  either  case,  the  use  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphates,  or  phosphoric  acid 
and  phosphates,  should  be  avoided. 

1  he  plant  capacity  for  complex 
fertiliser  plant  should  be  derived  on  the 
basis  of  a  total  of  3.^000  tons  of 
Nitrogen  bound  in  the  form  of  NP 
product  in  case  of  alternative  (b)  and 
as  NP  product  and  a  second  product 
containing  calcium  ammonium  nitrate 
in  case  of  alternative  (a). 

Detailed  specifications  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  sections  are  set  out  in  the 
Invitation  to  Tender,  comprising  Parts  1 
to  VI. 

The  latest  date  for  receipt  of  tenders 
in  the  Office  of  the  Special  Oflicer, 
Department  of  Industries,  Government 
of  Andhra  Pradesh,  Hyderabad  and  not 
India  .Store  Department,  London,  is  the 
30th  .September,  1%0. 

Intending  tenderers  can  obtain  copies 
of  tender  papers  on  payment  of 
Rs.  100/-  (Rupees  one  hundred  only), 

i.e.  £7  lOs.  Od.,  for  the  first  copy  and 
Rs.  501-  (Rupees  fifty  only),  i.e. 
£3  15s.  Od.,  for  subsequent  copies  (up  to 
a  maximum  of  ten  copies  to  each 
tenderer)  from  either  the  Government 
of  Andhra  Pradesh,  or  their  Technical 
Consultants  at  any  one  of  the  following 
addresses: 

1.  .Special  Officer,  Fertiliser  Project, 
Department  of  Industries,  Government 
of  Andhra  Pradesh,  Hyderabad,  India. 

2.  Project  Officer,  .Sindri  Fertilisers 
and  Chemicals  Limited,  .Sindri  (Dhan- 
bad),  India. 

3.  Sindri  Fertilisers  &  Chemicals 
Ltd.,  3  Esplanade  East,  Calcutta,  India. 

Payment  can  be  made  into  the  State 
Bank  of  Hyderabad  or  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  India  at  any  of  their  branches 
or  into  Government  Treasuries  under 
the  Head  “XXXII  Industries  &  .Sup¬ 
plies  -  a  -  Industries  -  A  -  General  - 
Other  Industrial  receipts"  in  favour  of 
the  Government  of  Andhra  Pradesh. 

No  further  information  is  available 
from  I.S.D.,  London.  All  enquiries  and 


correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
“  The  Special  Officer  for  the  Fertilizer 
Project,  Industrial  Department,  Hydera¬ 
bad-22  (India),”  quoting  Reference 
Number  41-FP/60. 

TENDER  No.  3/6(l/RLY 
I  he  Director-General  of  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3,  invites  tenders  for  the  supply  of: 
35,525  Tons  of  Soft  Iron  Flats,  Strips, 
.Sheets  and  Rods. 

Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained  from 
the  above  address  on  or  after  the  27th 
May,  1%0,  at  a  fee  of  10s.  which  is  not 
returnable.  If  payment  is  made  by 
cheque  it  should  please  be  made  pay¬ 
able  to  “High  Commissioner  for  India”. 
Lenders  are  to  be  delivered  by  2  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  7th  July,  l%0. 

Please  quote  reference  No.  3/60/RLY. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS  FOR  A.SIA 

Barrow  Hepburn  &  Gale  Ltd.,  London, 
who  are  very  active  in  Asian  and  Far 
Eastern  markets,  showed  at  the  recent 
Mechanical  Handling  Exhibition,  London, 
a  range  of  their  “Mitcham”  conveyor  and 
elevator  belting  in  cotton,  cottton/ nylon, 
terylene/ cotton  duck  with  natural  and 
synthetic  rubber  covers  and  PVC  covers. 

In  addition,  steel  cord  conveyor  belting 
(which  represents  a  new  concept  in  con¬ 
veyor  belt  construction)  as  well  as  Pakawa 
new  lightweight  safety  belts  were  on 
show. 

Among  new  products  exhibited  by 
Barrow  Hepburn  &  Gale  Ltd.  was  a 
“Wagener”  portable  vulcanising  unit,  as 
well  as  Sespa  self-tensioning  belt  drives. 

FRENf  H  (  REDn'S  TO  VIET-NAM 

Under  a  recent  agreement  France  has 
granted  to  the  Vietnamese  Government  a 
loan  of  70  million  new  francs  for  the 
purchase  of  capital  goods.  In  addition,  a 
credit  of  110  million  new  francs  will  be 
opened  under  the  French  credit-insurance 
scheme  for  the  import  of  capital  goods  by 
Viet-Nam. 


THE 

BANK 

LINE 


Far  East  &  USA  :  Far  East  &  Africa 

AMERICAN  AND  ORIENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Philippines,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Canada  &.  U.S.A, 

ORIENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  pa.ssengers  and  cargo  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines,  Borneo,  Saigon,  Bangkok  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius,  Reunion, 
East  and  South  African  Ports  and  vice  versa. 

ANDREW  WEIR  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 

BALTIC  EXCHANGE  BUILDING,  21  BURY  CTREET,  E.C3 


From  the 

Goodyear  family  tree 


BELTING  THAT  TAKES 
A  LOT  OF  BEATING 


Whatever  material  you  want  to  move,  ^  Tough  cover  compounded  to  suit  Job 

whatever  the  conditions,  you'll  find  the 

conveyor  belt  for  the  job  in  the  Goodyear  ^  Breaker  fabric  between  cover  and 

family  tree!  For  abrasive  coke  or  hot  carcass  —  where  required 

sinter . . .  oily  materials  or  sharp  stone  . . . 

food  and  coal  .  .  .  a  ‘  job-designed  *  j|e  piies  of  close-woven  cotton  duck,  or 

Goodyear  bolt  is  your  best  choice  for  synthetic  fibres  mildew  inhibited 

longest,  low-cost  performance.  Special 
features  include:  good  troughing,  high 
impact  resistance  and  flex  life,  and 
resistance  to  mildew.  Get  in  touch  with 
Goodyear  now  for  Britain’s  most  compre¬ 
hensive  conveyor  belt  service. 


^  Skim  coat  between  piies  to  increase 
flexibility,  prevent  separation 


m  Substantial  edge  cover  to  resist  wear 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


The  Goodyear  Tyre  4  Rubber  Company  (G.B.)  Ltd.,  Industrial  Rubber  Products  Dept.,  Wolverhampton. 
Export  Enquiries :  17  Stratton  Street,  London  W.1 
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MACHINE  TOOLS 


Capstan  & 

Centre  Lathes  Combination 

Surfacing  &  Boring  Lathes  Turret  Lathes 

Profiling  Equipment 


PRECISION  ^ 
PRODUCTION 
and  POWER 


ly'-: 


ii-" 


CHURCHILL 


PARKINSON  I  KENDALL 
&  GEI 


Vertical  & 
Plano  Millers 
Screwing  & 


HAYES  ENGINEERS  (LEEDS)  LTD.— Profile  Milling  M  -  .  - 

Machines  and  Profiling  Equipment  —  /■CCflf’|4Tp|l  ■ 

CROW.  HAMILTON  SCO.  LTD— Bar  Reeling  and  -  i  lOaUtl/l  I  LU  —  .  ■ 

Straightening  Machines  14  If  T  M 

FAIRBANK  ^  IJRITISH  lllACHIlVE  loot  lllAKERS 

CLIFTON  S  BAiRD  LTD.— Metal  Sawing  Machines  it  GROSVfNOli  cons  LTD.  LONDON,  S.W.I. 

■■  -  ■  Telephone  :  VICTORIA  1525  Te/egroms :  BRITOOLMAK  SOWIST  LONDON 


960 


RAM  TYPE 

HORIZONTAL  MILLING 
AND  BORING  MACHINE 


An  exceptionally  robust  machine  incorporating  a  large  section  rectangular  ram 
which  provides  adequate  support  to  the  milling  sleeve  for  heavy  Milling 
operations.  Boring  and  facing  can  be  carried  out  in  addition  to  milling  and 
a  wide  range  of  attachments,  some  of  which  are  shown  opposite,  ensure 
maximum  versatility. 


Ft«d  can  bt  applied  to  tHt 


Spind 


Cotton  Means  Bread 


Cotton  has  become  so  common  an  article  in  our 
every-day  life  that  we  cannot  imagine  a  world  with¬ 
out  it.  It  is,  and  remains,  the  textile  industry's  most 
important  raw  material:  As  the  basic  material  for  70 
per  cent  of  all  textile  fibres,  it  far  and  away  leads  all 
other  natural  or  man-made  fibres. 


The  world's  annual  cotton  production  exceeds  9  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  and  more  than  80  million  acres  of  land  are 
planted  with  cotton.  The  populations  of  the  world's 
cotton-growing  areas  live  from  cotton.  To  them  rich 
crops  mean  a  better  life;  poor  crops,  want  and  often 
hunger. 

But  large,  high-quality  cotton  crops  are  not  solely 
dependent  on  climate  or  soil.  As  all  other  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  plants,  cotton  requires  a  plentiful 
supply  of  nourishment,  and  this  has  to  be  provided 
in  the  form  of  mineral  fertilizers.  Richly  fertilized  soil 
will  furnish  large,  healthy  crop  yields.  Nitrogen,  the 
“motor  of  growth,”  plays  a  decisive  part  in  keeping 
the  soil  provided  with  cotton's  mineral  needs. 
Nitrogen  from  Germany  primarily  comes  from  the 
Ruhr  area:  from  R  U  H  R  -  STICKSTOFF  AG  at 
Bochum.  This  firm  is  the  nitrogen  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  of  8  factories  producing  synthetic  nitrogen 
fertilizers  and  of  a  great  number  of  coking  plants. 
RUHR-STICKSTOFF  is  one  of  the  world's  largest 
nitrogen  exporters.  Its  products  help  to  achieve 
more  and  better  crops  in  more  than  90  countries. 


RUHR-STICKSTOFF 

A  K  T  I  E  N  G  E  S  E  L  L  S  C  H  A  FT  BOCHUM 
WEST  GERMANY 
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